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NOTICE. 

The meeting of the Monroe County Agricultural Society 
stands adjourned to Thursday the 16th February, at the Ar- 
cade, in Rochester, at 11 o’clock, A. M. It is desirable 
that there should be a full attendance, as several subjects of 
great importance are to come up at the meeting—among 
other things, the necessary preparations to be made for the 
State Fait and Show, in Rochester, the ensuing autumn. 
If Monroe county, honored by this appointment, is deter- 
mined to maintain its honor and the credit of the State So- 
ciety, it will not be enough simply to pass good resolutions. 
Measures must be taken early and vigorously. A good deal 
of money, and a good deal of time, and a good deal of labor, 
are to be expended ; and every farmer must be ready to 
put his shoulder to the work; remembering that 








“He that by the plow would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 


Monroe can come out of the race with honor if she will 
but do herself justice; and she hopes for the liberal and 
cordial aid of her sister counties, in a cause, which is truly 
the common cause of Western New York. 


Annual Winter Meeting of the New-York State Ag- 


ricultural Society. 

The New-York Agricultural State Society held their an- 
nual meeting in Albany on the [8th of January. The at- 
tendance was good, though the distant parts of the State 
were very thinly represented. Jas. S. Wadsworth, of Gen- 
eseo, the President, in the chair. 

The Treasurer’s report was presented, showing on the 
part of this officer the excellent management of the financial 
affairs of the Society; and an accumulation, after all the 
ont-standing charges against the Society are pnid, of about 
fifteen hundred dollars for a permanent investment for the 
Society, a good nest egg 








to begin with, and which we hope 
This may 
properly be termed the life-blood of the Society; and pro- 
duces and keeps up a healthful circulation. Without this 
no society can live. With an exhausted Treasury, or what 
is even much worse than this, with the incubus of debt up- 
on it, it must die of a collapse. The Committee on grain 
crops made arepori. The largest yield of Indian Corn was 
112 bushels ; but for particulars we must refer to the report 
at large, which will be found in this number of the Farmer. 
George Sheffer, of Wheatland, Monroe Co., came in for 
too or more premiums. Looking at the awards of the Mon- 
roe County Society, and the awards of the State Society, 
Mr. Sheffer seems to be a perfect Sweepstakes; and so 
“sure as there is a pie, he must havea finger in it.” The 
farmers of Monroe sheuld at least look at this, and not 
suffer themselves to be constantly distanced by him, or else 
have it understood that the list of premiums was designed 
especially for his accommodation. Mr. Sheffer is an excel- 
lent furmer, and deserves his honors; but it is a matter of 
just surprise that among so many excellent farmers, the 
competition should be so limited. 

The Society proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year: the President was unanimously re-elected, 
and few changes were made in the list of last year’s officers. 

The appointment of Rochester as the place for the next 
Show and Fair, made the lart year, was confirmed, A re- 
spectable deputation from Oneida county, through Mr, Com- 


is destined to a constant and gradual inerease. 





stock, of the Central Farmer, expressed the desire of the 
citizens and farmers of that county, that the next Show and 
Fair should be held at Utica, as being upon the whole more 
eligible than Rochester; and made a highiy liberal offer of 
expenses and scrvices in the necessary preparations; but 
it was deemed expedient by a vote in the committee nearly 
unanimous to abide hy the first decision, 

A diecussion arose in which several gentlemen took part, 
in respect to the competition for premiums upon Stock,-- 
Tt was said that many farmers of limited means declined to 
bring animals raised upon common kecp in comparison with 
animals which were pampered, and by excessive indulgence 
and feed prepared for the occasion, The whole subject 
was referred to the Exccutive Committee to make such 
disposition as they should deem expedient, 

As well as we could gather from the remarks made, it 
seemed to be the decision, that the breed of animals is 
to be preferred, which, whether for raising stock, for work, 
wool, beef, or dairy produce, other circumstances being 
equal, yields the largest profit to the farmer after the ex- 
penses of raising, keeping, or management shall be deduc- 
ted. The Executive Cammittee will beyond all doubt estab- 
lish such rules as will as far as practicable open the compe- 
tition to all classes of farmers, who have any claims to 
enter it. 

The Society further recommended to the Executive Com- 
mitte to use as far as the should deem it suitable, Dana’s 
Muck Manual and Ruffin’s Essay on calcarious manures 
for agricultural purposes, deeming them works of great 
ability and usefulness and essentially conducing to the in- 
terests of agriculture, being at the same time the leading 
original works on Agricultural Chemistry from the Ameri- 
can Press. 

The Society were p'eased by a strong resolution to com- 
mend the project of Mr. Colman to make a European 
Tour and Survey; and ordered a subscription for one hun- 
dred copies of the proposed work to be used by the Society 
as agricultural premiums. 

The Society likewise appointed a committee of five per- 
sons respectfully to petition the Legislature of the State to 
grant them such copies as they may see fit of the Natura} 
History of the State, to be used in the place of agricultu- 
ral prizes as premiums. We cannot persuade ourselves 
that the Aesembly will not accede to this request. Great 
as is the commerce of New York, yet agriculture is and 
must always continue her paramount interest, constituting 
indeed the very foundation of her commerce. The Geolo- 
gical surveys, separate from the discovery of minera!s use- 
ful in the arts, were undertaken mainly with a view to the 
improvement of her agriculture. By placing some of these 
works at the disposal of the Agricultural Society of the 
State, they put them in the way of being circulated among the 
most intelligent farmers of the State, who will thus obtain 
the information which they need, and understand the best 
use to be made of it; and at the same time they will in- 
crease without expense to the Government, the power of the 
State Agricultural Society to stimulate competition in the 
improvement in agriculture by offering, as premiums for 
excellence, an object, so much to be coveted by an intelli- 
gent and spirited farmer as a‘prize of one or more of these 
beautiful volumes. 

We have heretofure expressed strongly our opinion on 
the form in which prizes should be bestowed. When given 
in money they are soon spent; the public forget the fortu- 
nate competitor; and not unfrequently it happens that the 
successful claimant himself forgets, as we have known in 
more instances than one, that he obtained a prize or for 
what merit he acquired it, When bestowed in the form of 
medals or plate or books, these acquire a permanency, and 
in the two latter cases, a utility which greatly increases 
their value. Their beneficial and stimulating influence is 
extended through a wide circle to all who see them; and 
goes down to other generations, as the children of persons 
who have been thus honored, take a pride in the success 
of their parents, of which they thus have the evidences in 
a tangible form, and are excited by their own exertions to 
merit a like honor. They are testimonials of success and 
enterprise which a good farmer may always exhibit with 
honest pride; and, if we may judge from facts within our 








own wide experience on this subject, of the beneficial influ- 
ence of prizes given in this form, we shall hardly estimate 
it too strongly, for in our visits to the successful competi- 
itors, prizes have always occupied a conspicuous place on 
the side board or mantel-piece, or have been sure to be 
brought out as decorations for the table and in a form to 
invite attention. All this is right. This is a wholesome 
ambition, and no evil can result from giving it never so 
strong encouragement, There is no monopoly in this case, 
and no farmer can make any decided improvement in agri- 
culture, without extending its benefits equally to others. 

In the evening of Wednesday the Society met in the Cap- 
itolto receive the annual address from the President of the 
Society, Mr. James S. Wadsworth, of Livingston county. 
The address was interesting and useful, and received with 
universal approbation. We would be glad to give a full re- 
port of it, but as it will be laid before the public in the an- 
nual transactions of the Society, we confine ourselves to » 
very brief sketch. 

Mr. Wadsworth began with expressing the diffidence he 
felt in succeeding the distinguished gentlemen who had 
addressed them at the annual meeting in September, Gov. 
Seward. He had happily and eloquently performed this 
duty. He had ina spirit of high patriotism displayed the 
dignity and importance of agriculture; and few farmers 
who heard him, could have left the hall without a deepened 
sense of the importance of cultivating both the farm and 
the farmer, ‘‘ the soil and the mind.” He proceeded to 
congratulate the members of the Society on the success 
which had attendea their past exertions and the encouraging 
prospects which open upon them. 

Their annual Fair had been eminently successful. The 
collection of domestic animals, intimately connected 
with the civilization and happiuess of the human race, was 
large, and marked the rapid progress of improvement in 
our country. Thewery large concourse of people brought 
together on the occasion, bore witness to the great interest 
taken in the objects of the meeting, and the success of the 
Society. 

The stock reported was of the best descriptions in the 
various classes; the numerous agricultural implements ex- 
hibited on the occasion, evinced in an eminent degree, the 
ingenuity and skill of American mechanics. The agricul- 
ture of other states was well represented by a numerous at- 
tendance ef many enlightened and distinguished friends of 
agriculture from various parts of the country. The propri- 
ety and impartiality of the awards were universally admit- 
ted. The society is gradually but certainly accomplishing 
its object; and their labor was not barren of the best results, 
The indicatiens of progress were evident and acknowledged 
in spite of the most depressing émbarrassments. The con- 
dition of the agricultural population must be considered as 
most remarkable. The prices of agricultural produce had 
sunk toa very low point. Under the excitement of high 
prices farms were bought; improvements extended, and 
debts contracted. The condition of things is altered; and 
few persons are aware of the extraordinary extent of indix 
vidual suffering in the disappointment of honest hopes, if 
none but those who raised the whirlwind were swept away 
by the storm, there would be less ground of complaint; 
but industrious and honest men find themselves unable ta 
meet their obligations ; they are called to severe sacrifices} 
compelled to abandon the homes, where they fels themselves 
secure, and which they had enriched and adorned by years 
of toil; and to seek a new home and encounter again the 
hardships and privations of forest life. He did not deem 
it proper to discuss the history or th. ~omedy of these evils, 
lest he should trench upon politieal grounds from whieh this 
sooiety has wisely kept aloof. It is enough to say that these 
evils bave been met in a proper spirit; and the farmers are 
brought to this conolusion, that the best way to meet low 
pricas is by improved cultivation, 

Depression every where prevails, but there is no apathy. 
Perseverance, industry, and determination are every where 
atwork, The evils we suffer come not from Heaven, byy 
are the fruits of our own misconduct. The condhion ef 
this country in many respects was never move happy; and 
we may rely upon the energy of the people to surmonae Git 
difficulties which press upon them. 
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“If we look at other civilized nations, we shall find ample 

cause for congratulating oarselves. In many countries, 
where wages are high, capital cannot be invested to agri- 
cultute, and in many countries wages are so low that labor 
cannot sustain life. The condition of many such laborers 
is sad indeed where they cannot look forward for shelter, 
‘sustenance and food to keep alive forty-eight hours. 

He had no disposition to make these comparisons in any 
spirit of ill-will: far otherwise, but by contrast to illustrate 
our own blessings. The hopes of agriculture with us are 
contieually brightning. Under the application of science 
to agriculture the returns aro greatly increased. More 
progress has becn made in agricuitural improvement within 
the last twenty years than in the seventy years preceding.— 
Our country is reaping a rich harvest from our distinguished 
ehemists. They are not behind the eminent men of other 
countries, Davey, Johnson and Liebig. They are pressing 
forward with the enthusiastic spirit of discovery into regions 
before unexplored. The labors of the husbandman have 
been in former times conducted in doubt and uncertainty. 
Mystery gathered its shadows round every step, and his 
operations were involved in deep obscurity. Experlence 
suggested rules of practice but they were nnexplained. It 

-is not sonow. The analysis of soils and of manures cx- 
plain many of the hitherto hidden problems of agriculture. 
These are the great results of science ; and it should be our 
aim to spread this light and diffuse its blessings as widely 
as possible; other nations have gene before us in discove- 
ries. It is our province to spread the knowledge of these 
discoveries and give them to the people at large, and to the 
whole country. It is not the object of our association 
merely to reward those who produce the largest amounts or 
the best crops. We desire by combination of effects and 
by comparison of our ideus and notions to advance the knowl- 
edge of our art and to diffuse every where the results of 
experiment, the light of science, and the productions of art. 

The present age abounds in examples of benevolent ef- 
fort. Socicty has, and in many cases still does oppress 
mankind ; but the bold efforts of philanthropy have effect- 
ed great achievements. To the delight of the benevolent 
heart one great result has been produced; a wide spread 
good has been effected, and very deep miscry has been al- 
leviated by che temperance reformation, We here discover 
the immense power of associated action. What govern- 
ment, and what armed force could, in the same time, have 
effected so much? With this example before us, we need 
feel no despair of our own success. We may have full con- 
fidence in the good results of our own efforts. We scek to 
improve and to elevate labor; and we can accomplish 
much by the great power of enlightened associatiun. By 
this element of strength we would awaken the public mind. 
We would dispel that unworthy prejudice with which the 
tiller of the soil is too often degraded. Agriculture wields 
a mighty force in the community. In no other department 
is there more occasion for the most philosophic inquiry. In 
no occupation is there more reason for tho study of the 
great laws of nature; in no one is their operation more 
frequently involved. When the nature of the subject is 
considered, is it to be understood that the farmer brings 
less exercise of mind to his profession than the artizan? 
It is time that the misconception growing out of this preju- 
dice should be removed. When so gveat a state as our 
own, which, had it not surrendered its individual independ- 
ence by forming a part of the federated Union, might be 
classed among the empires of the world, commits the stew- 
ardship of its highest trust to a farmer’s management, we 
need not distrust its moral power. 

It is not the soil. nor the climate, nor the country, which 
most affect the condition of the farmer; but the government 
under which he lives. The power of government may vi- 
brate to extremes, but it must center where the great inte- 
revts of the community require it to rest. A free govern- 
ment must secure the rights of men. The American gov- 
ernment will confirm the saying of Montesquieu, in his 
Spirit of Laws, that it is not in the fertility of the soil, nor 
in the abundance of its wealth, but in the spirit of liberty, 
that the power and prosperity of a nation must rest. 

Every thing in the condition of our country encourages 
experiment and improvement. We have illustrious exam- 
ples to stimulate onr exertions and to lead the way. The 
late Judge Peters, the distinguished President of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Society, was the author of the plas- 
ter and clover culture, which has conferred such immense 
benefits upon the country. Mr. W. would not undertake 


to recount his various experiments; but his sucocss was 


complete. Of the eighty-four millions of bushels of wheat 
produced in the country, it would not be easy to say how 


any mare due to this remarkable discovery and improve- 
ment. Such an example should powerfully excite to emu- 
lation. Distinguished improvements are like the waves of 
water, the oxter circles of which are continually embracing 
wider and wider space. One discovery leads to another, 
and, step by step, more numerous objects of investigation 
are developed. 

Our Society offered premiums for scientific essays on 
subjects of husbandry. The results will demonstrate the 
policy of this measure. Under a government where the 
inteliigence of the people will correct evils, it will be sur- 
prising, if agricultural knowledge does not keep pace with 
the advancement of other sciences. Like learning, agvi- 
culture has had its dark ages. In China, barbarous or 
semi-clyilized as we choose to consider this people, agri- 





culture has been greatly advanced. The application of ve- 
getable and animal manures has beed successfully studied 
and carried to a high degree of improvement. As under | 
a wise Providence, no evil comes unmixed or unalleviated, 
we may hope that some beacfit may be derived to the world 
from the opium war, just concluded; that it will, in some 
measure, open to the world this hitherto concealed country, 
and introduce us to the knowledge of their agriculture. 
The Chinese are not alone in agricultural improvement. | 
The aboriginces of South America were remarkable for a 
successful and highty productive agriculture. The Span- | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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iards overcame them in battle, but not in skill. In British 
India, the conqueror ef the native tribes has gathered many 
lessons of wisdom from their cultivation of the earth. In 
draining and in the application of manures, their improve- | 
ment excels that of countries claiming to be more enlight- | 
encd. In ancient Egypt, the results of science and skill | 
were most extraordinary, in the cultivation of the earth and 
the productions of art. . Varro may still be read with | 
profit. His writings are tinged with superstition; but in | 
a!l that relates to practical tillage his views agree with | 
the best modern practices. In the classification and appli- 
cation of lime, marl, and compost, he gives the value and | 
use prescribed and determined by modern science. 

Tt may be humiliating to see that we have advanced so | 
little. Agriculture, however, is now in the ascendant. It | 
is not now left to serfs and slaves, but has become the busi- 
ness cf men of science and intelligence. It is not now a | 
degredaticn to foliow the plow. The ancients never attain- 
ed to this. The rights of man, aud the dignity of labor, | 
are now vindicated. Agricuiture will be sustaincd, and | 
its imprevement advanced, under fee institutions. | 

The elevation of mankind must go hand in hand with the | 
improvement of the cultivation of the earth. Liberty owes | 
much to agriculture. Where shall we look with more con- 
fidence for the friends ef liberty aad freedom than to the | 
Great manvfacturing vations have flourished by 
commerce. Agriculture must constitute our great pursuit. | 
Agriculture prepares to reccive and maintain the highest | 
of eccial Llessings, a feee government. Its foundations | 
With us agriculture | 


farmers. 


must be laid deep in science and art. 
scems destiued to realize the best hopes of philanthropy ; 
and if we are but faithful to our duty, it will never again 
know its dark ages, or decline. 

We give the above very imperfect sketrh of Mr. Wads- 
worth’s Address. We trust that in the main we have 
stated, and we hope in no case misstated his opinions and 
sentiments. We shall presently have an opportunity of | 
making the corrections, if any such errors occur. We 
knew our friends would be glad of some account of the 
address, and we give the best we can from recollection. 
As to the style of the address, for this Mr. W. is in no 
measure accountable, and we are not unaware how poorly 
our hasty sketches represe:.t the polish and grace of the 
original. 





The American Agriculturist, 

No. 10, fur January, 1843, has just reached us. This is 
a capital number, and full of valuable matter. “The typog- 
raphy is greatly improved, and the work, consisting of thir- 
ly-two pages, in royal 8 vo., contains abundant reading for 
its price, one dollar per year. There are few, if any men, 
in our country, better qualified from habits ard advantages 
of observation, both at home and abroad, from an estab- 
lished and extensive correspondence, and from a ready and 
agreeable mode of communicating knowledge, to make an 
instructive and useful agricultural paper than the Messrs. 
Allen, the editors of the Agriculturist. There is a wide 





field for their operation, and the agricultural community 
ought, and we do most sincerely hope will, give them a 
liberal support. The young and enterprising publish«rs, 
Messrs. Saxton & Miles, will faithfully perform their part 
in getting the publication out seasonably and handsomely. 





P — 
Notices of New Publications and others, 
Cottage Residences, or a Series of Designs for Rural Cot. 
tages and Cottage Villas, and their Garders and Grounds 
—adapted to North America—By A. I. Downine, ay. 
thor ofa Treatise on Landscape Gardening. 
at | long for the preservation of those pure, simple, holy 
tastes, which have led our countrymen, in all ages, to dee 
light in the pleasant fields, in the pleasant country houses 
in the profound pence of noble woods, so favorable to high 
and solemn musings, and in all these beautiful and animating 
sports and pursuits that belong to such a life.”—Howire, 
Illustrated by numerous engravings—Witry & Petsay, 
We have had the pleasure of receiving this beautiful work, 
from which we quote largely in this paper, and give a plate 
of a design for a farm-house, with the subjoined explanae 
tions. The work itself does honor to the talent and taste 
of its author, and ought to be in the hands of every man of 
cultivated mind who lives in the country. We have always 
maintained that where the means admit of it, too much at. 
tention cannot be paid to the appearance of things, provi 
ded ouly that no unwarrantable extravagance is indulged 
in, and convenience aud utility are never sacrificed to mere 
show. The principles of taste are fixed in nature and can 
never be violated without offence to persons even of humble 
and uneducated minds who have any endowment of order or 
ideality. The conformity to these principles is always rea- 
dily recognized where it exists, and the recognition always 


gives pleasure. In all cases where a true taste is displayed, 


| the spontaneous exclamation of even the most casual obser. 


ver, ** How beautiful!’ shows that there is in the human 
mind an instinctive sentiment which responds to it. The 
visible world is every where fullof beautiful objects, & human 
art, in its highest exertion, vainly attempts to rival even 
nature’s most beautiful forms. There is a prodigulity of 
beauty in the creation which presents itself as its most stri- 
king feature, and which seems to have been poured out with 
the same Javish hand as the rushing waters are poured over 
the precipice at Niagara, where from the deep torrent of 
living green at the very centre of the mighty cataract, to the 


| miautest atom of spray that rises from the boiling gulf 


below and vanishes into thin air, every thing is radiant 
with a divine loveliness and beauty. 
In general, in our couatry residences, especially in New 
England, beauty and symmetry have been tco little studied. 
jut within a few years, in this respect, a revolution has 
begun and is gradually progressing. The ugly and almost 
hideous erections of large square three storied houses, and 


| of meeting houses, which excepting for the windows, could 





scarcely either within or without be distinguished from 
barss, are giving place to neat, tasteful cottages, with their 
spreading piazzas and verandahs; and to churches often 
combining the highest beauties of form and proportion, and 
finished after the most classic medels. Our people are cer- 
tainly not deficient in the principles of truc taste, and they 
are prone enough to seize upon any thing in general, which 
presents itself under the form of improvement. But they 
want cultivation and knowledge. Mr. Downing’s books, 
we venture to say, will do mere toward these objects than 
any thing which has appeared among us. We bid them 
welcome. We recommend them to every man desiring to 
build a house cither in town or country; or to lay out a gar- 
den, or even to embellish a door-yard. 

There is, we believe, an intimate connection between a 
cultivated and refined taste and an eclevat d and improved 
moral sentiment; and we regard Mr. Dowuing’s beautiful 
book as a direct contribution, not merely to taste and hap- 
piness, but essentially to public education, and so to good 


morals. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers—By Samvet L. Dana. Se 
cond edition with additions. 

work has been warmly welcomed 


This able and learned 
by the agricultural public ; and few better evidences canbe 


given of the acquisitivencss and desire of improvement 
pervading the agricultural community, than that it has so 
soon passed to a second edition, The Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society, with the public spirit which has always 
characterized the proceedings of their Board of Trustees, 
have purchased one hundred copies for distribution to ad- 
vance the interests of agriculture. We strongly recom- 
mend the work to those farmers who ave anxious to look 
into the reasons of things, and to learn what science is do 
ing and is capable yct to do or cause to be done, for these 
interests, especially in multiplying the means and teaching 
the mode of recruiting and enriching exhausted soils. 

We regret to give this valuable work, which must be 
onsidered in our country as the pioneer of scientific agri 
culture, so cursory a notice. Having been disappointed in 
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the promise of a thorough review of the first edition by a 
perfectly competent hand, we had designed to give ourselves 
a full analysis of its doctrines. We hope we mry yet find 
time for this, but the pressure of engagements incidental to 
our preparation for leaving the country, at present puts it 
out of our power. We canrot recommend it to farmers in 
general asa work to be read, but to be studied; and to the 
inquisitive and intelligent mind its examination promises an 
ample recompense. 

The Atpany CULTIVATOR commences a new year ina 
form of extraordinarily beautiful typographical execution 
and embellishment, and is eminently rich in iuteresting 
and instructive matter. No man in our country, claiming 
the character of an intelligent farmer, should be without 
this publication, abounding as it does with the contributions 
of many of the best minds and the most successful cultiva- 
tors in the United States. The paper does great honor to 
its able editors and to the country; and to any man whois 
a man, the price, compared with its valuc, does net deserve 
a second’s consideration. A man who would hesitate ata 
subscription of a dollar a year for such a paper, would be 
likely te try his hand at speculating upon a Bible given him 
by a Bible Society. 

The Cextrat New York Farmer, edited by B. P. 
Johnson, Esq., and E. Comstock, at Rome, appears in an 
enlarged and improved form. This augurs well for its fu- 
ture suecess, and indicates that its past success has been 
good. We cordially wish them a continually expanding 
field and an ample reward for their labor. We think we 
can answer for Mr. Comstock’s industry and zeal to da his 
subscribers aud the cause full justice; and Mr. Johnson’s 
established ability and knowledge as a farmer and editor. 
are well known to the agricultural public and need no guar- 
antee from us. 

* The Fanwer’s Reotster, in Virginia, has passed from 
the hands of its well-known cditor, Mr. Ruffin, to the edi- 
torship of Mr. T. A. Pleasants. 
ducted now for many years with signal ability; and its 


This work has been con- 


published volumes are a most valuable addition to any agri- 


1%? 


cultural library. Mr. Ruffin retires from his useful tabors 
with a well-carned and distinguished reputation; and his 
mantle falls upon one well qualified to wear it worthily and 
with honor. 

We should be glad at the commencement of the year to 
pay our respects to many other of our long tried friends and 
contemporaries, but our limits confine us to those only who 
appear under an altered form. To others, and especially to 
the veterans in the cause of our improved husbandry, we can 
ofer only our most sincere respects and our best wishes for 
Agricultural 
publications are continually multiplying among us, and it is 
a marked featute of the times, that the suject of agricul- 
ture now finds a prominent place in almost all the newspa- 
pers and periodicals of the day. 


their continued and well-deserved success. 


The taste for this innocent, useful, and calm philosophy, 
eanigt be too much stimulated ; and happy will it be for the 
whole country, for its comfort and its morals, whenever and 
wherever it takes the place of the miserable bickerings of 
poitica!, or whatis misnamed, religious strife, which serve 
only to envenom the worst feelings of our nature, and fritter 
away and waste the brightest energies of the mind and the 
best affections of the heart. 

The Scuoot axp THE ScHoot. Master.—We are un- 
der peculiar obligations to one of its accomplished authors, 
Rev. Dr. Potter, of Schenectady, for a copy of the School 
and the School Master, by himself. and Mr. George B. Em- 
erson, of Boston. 
give it any thing more than a mere cursory and hurried ex- 
The subjects, embracing popular education, 
esnecially in its moral aspects, are of universal interest, and 
could not have fallen into abler hands—men who have de- 
voted their eminent talents and learning for years with dis- 


We have not as yet had opportunity to 


amination. 


tinguished zeal and success to this most important of all 
subjects ; for what is to be put in competition with the 
training, the intellectual and moral training, of moral and 
immortal beings? Nothing—nothing. 

The public are, we understand, mainly indebted for the 
preparation and publication of this work to the distinguish- 
ed liberality of Mr. James Wadsworth, of Geneseo, who 
designs to present a copy of it to every school library in the 
State. What a noble gift: and what better use can be 
made of ‘wealth! This is sowing broadcast the seeds of a 
rich and enduring harvest. This is providing the bread of 
life fur the countless unborn generations that are pressing 
forward on time’s ceaseless current. 

We design hereafter tu recur to this work. 


For the New Genesee Farmer. 


THE TIMES. 
Mr. Cotman: 


Dear Friend—In your well timed prospectus, 
published in the December number of the Farmer, 
you say, ‘* When we go to the farmers’ houses, and 
see their loaded tables, and their comfortable and 
luxurious clothing and furniture, and hear them 
talk of hard times, we are constrained to ask our- 
selves whether this is the English language which 
is spoken.” 

It is true, and much to be regretted, that we frail 
mortals are too prone to complain and repine, when 
we ought to be grateful for the many blessings which 
we are daily receiving from the Creator. When we 
are in possession of health, food, and raiment, we 
have great reason to be thankful for his kind and 
bountiful providence. 

But the experience and habits of the past twenty 
years have rendered something more than mere 
food and raiment desirable, (at least to the farmers 
in Western New-York.) Many of us believing that 
capital and skill judiciously employed, in cultivating 
the soil, would be rewarded; we employed labor- 
ers, improved our farms, cultivated them better, 
produced much more, and found a ready market for 
all our productions, at a fair value, including the 
whole of the past twenty years, which yielded us a 
fair profit, and enabled us to employ artists and me- 
chanics, to make articles thought convenient, and 
even necessary, for civilized society. 

The traders supplied us with the comforts (and 
perhaps too many of the luxuries) of life, which 
could not be procured at home. These articles and 
commodities were paid for with the products of the 
soil; thus industry, activity, and skill, were called 
into action, and found their reward; and we were 
accustomed to believe, that the country was ad- 
vancing with rapid strides, in improvement, wealth, 
and happiness. 

But if the present state of things continues, these 
bright scenes will soon be reversed. At present, 
none of the products of the soil can he said to have a 
market value, excepting wheat and wool; and these 
with ordinary crops, at present prices, are barely 
sufficient to defray the expense of producing. Con- 
sequently, for those of us who have employed la- 
borers the past season, it will take all that we can 
sell to pay them, and the owners of the soil will not 
have the means of paying their ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses; a condition not very agreeable, even 
if we have a sufficiency of food and raiment. And 
if the present non-value of the products of the soil 
continues, the farm laborers cannot be employed; 
the artist may lay aside his tools; and the store- 
keeper forsake his counter—for it will be out of the 
power of the farmer to pay them. But this is not 
the worst of it. Three or four years ago many were 
induced to purchase farms; paid one half or two 
thirds down; feeling confident that their industry 
would soon enable them, to meet the deficiency ; but 
that is now impossible. In many cases, it will take 
the whole that they have to settle the demand, and 
the once happy farmer, perhaps old and pennyless, 
must seek a new home in the far west. Such are 
the stubborn facts which too many of us are com- 
pelled to realize; and whether they are hard or not, 
they are such as we do not very well relish—and 
especially when we believe that they are principally 
caused by the folly and madness of our lawgivers. 

It is true that they who are not in debt, and will 
cultivate their own fifty acres, can raise food suffi- 
cient for themselves and families; and if their wives 
and daughters will return to the wheel and the 
loom, they can make clothing, and thus they can 
live. But how we can raise the dollar for our Edit- 
or, or the money for the tax-gatherer, is not so easi- 
ly known. Yours most sincerely. 

This is a specimen of what we hear every day; and the 
sorrows of our community would make folio volumes of 
lamentations, far more pitiable than the book of the sacred 
bard. This letter comes too from an old countryman, who 
came into this land of liberty, and peace, and plenty, from 
a country where the farmer was ground down by every 
specics of taxation; often compelled to give a tenth of all 
he produces to support a religion which he does not ap- 
prove ; whose pauper taxes consume a large portion of his 
annual production; where a poor man can never hope to 
beceme a freeholder of any thing more than his grave ; and 
even there his bones will hardly rest long in peace, because 
the room will be wanted for others who are waiting their 
turn; aud where thousands and thousands are daily per- 





ishing with hunger, oppression, and an amount of misery 


which by us can scarcely be conceived of. How dares such 
a man utter a complaint or even a sigh, unless it is for the 
poor wretches, whom he has left behind him! This comes 
too from one of the best and most successful farmers in the 
country; possessing one of the best farms, and one of the 
best managed farms in Western New-York; having a house 
full of comforts of all kinds, granaries filled with their 
golden treasures, barns crowded with produce, with yards 
full of the finest stock; and himself an object of envy to 
his neighbors for his success; and such a man, we repeat 
it, has the courage to stand up before Heaven and complain 
of hard times; in one of the best towns in the state, and in 
the very best condition of society to be found in Western 
New-York. Does our good friend forget himself entirely, 








and furget that invisible and ceaseless Benefactor, who 
daily loads him with luxuries? We would not, for any in- 
ducement, say a word that should be d d unkind or 
disrespectful to him, but we mean to be frank, and therefore 
we say that such complaints are ungrateful. 





But the farmers (not our correspondent) say, we are in 
debt; we cannot pay our debts. This is a great evil; but 
we will venture to say, not so great an evil to you a8 itis 
to your creditors, But how came you in debt? Was it 
for luxuries, for extravagance, for speculation? If it were 
for luxuries and through extravagance you run in debt, it 
will be wholesome for you to suffer for it, and you may 
deem yourself fortunate that you have been stopped in your 
career, before you became more deeply involved. We hold 
it to be an immorality, a sin, whenever a man contracts @ 
debt for that which is not necessary to him, and when he 
does not see before him the certain means in all human 
probability, of paying that debt. But you are in debt for 
land; you have too widely extended your possessions. Now 
if you cannot, by good cultivation, gradually extinguish this 
debt, then instead of struggling under an accumulation of 
interest and principal, sell a part of your farm to discharge 
your debts. If you have two hundred acres, sell one hun- 
dred; or if you have a hundred, sell fifty; or if you have 
fifty, sell twenty-five; and by bestowing more labor treble 
or quadruple your crops, as often may be done. But you 
cannot sell your land but at a greatly reduced price. Sell 
it then at a reduced price; prices of land have long been 
too high, and the sooner these prices come down the bet- 
ter for the community; the more easy will it be to keep 
our children and friends at home, instead of driving them 
off to the west, to suffer all the hardships and privatious 
of new settlements. But the prices of produce -are very 
low. Yet wheat at 75 cents a bushel, and at twenty bush- 
els to the acre, is a very good crop; and a good farmer 
ought not to be satisfied with less than thirty or forty bush- 
els; and above all, the Wheatland farmers, with not less 
than fifty bushels of wheat, and a hundred bushels of Indian 
corn to the acre; and it may be done there, because it has 
been done again and again elsewhere. Wheat with us at 
75 cents a bushel, when the rents and taxes of the British 
farmers are considered, and all the prices of living with 
them are taken into the account, is a better price to our 
farmers than wheat to the British farmers at two dollars ; 
and there is this further difference, that although labor in 
England is nominally much cheaper than with us, there is 
good reason to think that a laborer with us docs much 
more in his day than an English laborer; that the English 
farmer expends twice as much labor in cultivating an acre 
of wheat as we do; and that the manure which he puts 
upon his land costs him many times as much as it costs us. 

But then again, if labor is unreasonably dear with us, it 
cannot last so long, with the present low prices of agricul- 
tural produce. Labor, therefore, must come down; and 
this can be no serious evil to the laborer, if, while he re- 
ceives but half the money per day which he formerly re- 
ceived, the half will purchase twice as much of the neces- 
saries of life. 

Then again, our friend seems to complain that the farm- 
ers can no longer go to the traders for many comforts, and 
what habit has rendered the necessaries of life. We fear 
we should be looked upon as quite behind the age, were we 
to say on this occasion what long observation has taught us 
in regard to the ruinous tendency of too many English 
goods stores and groceries in a farming town. The habit 
of inducing farmers and their families to buy what they do 
not need; the practice of giving long credits to purchasers, 
and so running up long accounts; the inducemerts from 
low prices to buy what otherwise would be made at home, 
the consequent breaking up of home industry; so perui- 
cious in its pecuniary as well as its moral effects, and in- 
numereble other evils, which are obvious without remark, 
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show some of the consequences of the evil alluded to, in 
country towns. If any one wishes to be fully convinced on 
this subject, lot him read the village newspaper adver- 
tisements and sce the almost numberless calls to settle, with 
the usual announcement, “that the accounts will be left 
with an attorney for collection.” Then let him read the 
sheriff’s sales under judgments and executions; and then 
let him go to the records of the county clerk, and sce the 
list of farms and houses mortgaged to the trader; and we 
believe he will need no more light on the subject. We add 
further, that in most cases where the farm has fallen into 
the hands of the trader or the sheriff, the debt has been for 
articles not absolutelp necessaries of life, and consequently 
which never should have been purchased upon credit—or 
in most cases, never should have been purchased dt all; 
and if required, should have been produced upon the farm. 
We have no want of respect for the active and honest mer- 
chant or trader, We believe some of them are necessary ; 
Lut beyond what are absolutely necessary, they are always 
an evil and an injury to the laboring part of the communi- 
ty. They produce nothing, and therefore do not add a far- 
thing to the wealth of the community. They detract from 
its wealth, because they must be supported by the labor of 
the industrious, the producing classes; and in general in 
luxury and extravagance; commonly from the facility with 
which they procure goods, they corrupt by their example 
and that of their families, whole village reighborhoods, and 
in nine cases out of ten, throughout the whole country, they 
themselves end in bankruptcy. Nothing could be more 
fortunate, than that at least the great body of all the 
young men in cities and country engaged in what is called 
trade, in waiting behind counters, measuring tape, or draw- 
ing molasses, should be at once turned adrift, and be sent 
upon an expedition which oar friend deems so hopeless, to 
the unsettled west, to people that new country and get by 
their labor an honest living out of the earth, even though 
they should be compelled to go with little more than “a 
penny ir their pocket.” But our friend complains of the 
difficulty of procuring money enough to pay even the small- 
est bills. We admit and feel this great evil; but it cannot 
long endure. In all great reverses of a financial character, 
there must be difficulties and a good deal of suffering; buc 
if the government does not interfere with some miserable 
expedient to counteract the fixed laws of nature or divine 
Providence, matters will tend continually to adjust them- 
sclves. 

Our respected friend complains that the government have 
brought us into this condition. We admit that they have 
done their full share towards it; but the people have cho- 
sen to have it so. There is one truth, however, as certafm 
as light, that the government, if they have got us in, cannot 
get us out of our difficulties, excepting so far as that gene- 
ral system of repudiation of debts, which under the name 
of a benkrupt law, they have legalized all over the country, 
may alleviate our troubles, though it can hardly satisfy 
the conscience of an honest man to escape in that way— 
ouly, as it may restore him toa condition not to extinguish, 
but to pay his honest obligations. 

The whole secret—indeed, it is no secret even to a child— 
the whole cause and occasion of our difficultics lies in dis- 
honest banking and the abuses of credit. The country has 
been flooded with what passed for money. Every town 
and village of one or two thousand inhabitants, had its 
money mills for the manufacture of bank notes. This was 
in most cases a purely fictitious creation, having no solid 
basis to rest upon. In proportion as dollars were multi- 
plied, their value was diminished and prices went up; and 
men who had no claims whatever to credit, under any cir- 
cumstances, found no difficulty in obtaining almost any 
amount of money which they desired, and boldly engaged 
in the most extravagant speculations, and plunged into the 
most flagrant dissipations and the most luxurious habits of 
living. 

The public have found out the delusion, and are paying 
the bitter expenses of such madness and fraud. They will 
learn, if they have not learned already, that no currency is 
safe or wholesome for the community, which does not rest 
upon a specie basis, or does not represent a specie value, 
or is not immediately convertible into specie. It is, then, 
the state of collapse from which we are suffering. It is 
the transition state from the highest condition of feverish 
excitement to natural health. What is most desired of the 
government is to let us alone. That people which is best 
governed is least governed. All attempts to legislate for 
particular interests generally result in injury to other in- 
terests, as in pulling a single thread you are liable to dis- 





order the whole web. When the spurious currency is dis- 
posed of, and the bills of honest banks alone are circulated, 
when the bankruptcies are got through with, when the enor- 
mous frauds and peculations, all dating back to 1826, are 
exploded and exposed, when men return to their old habits 
of industry and frugality, and learn that labor in some use- 
ful form or other, is the only source of true wealth, money 
will again flow into its proper channels. There is an abun- 
dance of capital in the ccuntry, ready for use in any healthy 
and lawful enterprise. Prices are always, relatively con- 
sidered, purely nominal; but whether they be high or low, 
with the exception of those unfortunate persons who are in 
debt, who have intercst money to pay, is of litthe moment. 
It is a thing which no human sagacity can control; and all 
that we can desire is that which, when matters are left to 
their own natural operation, is sure to happen in our coun- 
try, blessed above all others, that honest industry, sobriety, 
and frugality may be secure of an ample reward ; whereas 
in the feverish condition of thiugs through which we have 
just passed, all these great principles have been disdained 
and trampled upon, and have brought upon us these pain- 
ful results, from which we are now suffering. In spite of 
all his complaints, however, we have only to commend 
our respected friend to his own personal history to illus- 
trate this hizhest and only true philosophy of life, that hon- 
esty is, as he has found it always, the best policy, and a 
good conscience the true wealth of the world; and that, 
under a just and merciful Providence, the righteous are 
never forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 





Agricultural Addresses. 

We have just received two sensible and excellent Agri- 
cultural Addresses, full of encouragement for agriculture— 
the first by Wm. C. Rives, of the United States Senate, de- 
livered before the agricultural socicty of Albemarle, Va., in 
October last; the second by Byron Densmore, delivered 
before the Orleans County, N. Y., Agricultural Society, but 
they came just on the eve of our departure on a distant jour- 
ney, and we have now only time to acknowledge them. 
Nothing can be more encouraging than the interest which 
is taken in practical agriculture, and the respect with which 
it is treated by men of the highest talent and character 
throughout the country, as among the most rational, the 
most noble, the most useful, and the most philosophic of 
human pursuits and conditions. If the practical farmers 
will not do themselves justice in this matter, and honortheir 
profession by their intelligence, enterprise, and self-respect, 
they will deserve only to be plowed in under the furrow, as 
indeed the only way in which such men are likely to be of 
any use on the earth. 





We publish the subjoined with pleasure, and thank our 
correspondent. It is wholly contrary to our rules to publish 
half a commutication unless the wholc is in our possession } 
but in this case, we rely upon the honor of our correspond- 
ent to send us seasonably the remainder. We have several 
half communications on hand, @nd one especially on the 
cultivation of Hemp, which from the long time elapsed, we 
honestly believe that our correspondent at Ludlowville has 
entirely forgotten that he sent us the first part. We can 
neither stand long nor walk upon one leg. 





Foreing Cucumbers. 
Mocnt Morris, Dec. 23, 1842. 
Mr. Cotman: 

Dear Sir—Influenced by a desire for the dissemination of 
useful knowledge amongst our horticultural neighbors, I 
have long felt a wish to say or write something upon this 
subject by way of contributing my mite to the general stock 
of information, in which if I succeed, I shall feel amply re- 
warded. 

As a subject I have selected the early forcing of cucum- 
bers in dung beds, which I deem appropriate to the present 
season, and because it is one of emulation amongstamateurs 
and gardeners, not merely for the immense worth of the pro- 
duce, but, perhaps, that we hail them as harbingers of the 
innumerable blesgings which a bountiful Providence, through 
a genial climate and fertile soil, pours into the lap of our 
highly favored country. 

In treating of this subject, my object will be not only to 
give a practical detail of routine, but to blend with such a 
detail the causes founded upon Physiological phenomena 
which led me to adopt my mode of practice. Should this 
paper be considered worthy a place in the colums of a jour- 
nal so usefully devoted to, and ably sustaining and promo- 
ting the cause of agriculture and horticulture in this coun- 
try, itmay be an inducement to the writer to become an oc- 





casional contributor. I think that for want of practical 
knowledge amongst amateurs, wh» ave generally guided by 
speculative theory, on tke one hand, and of philosophical 
and physiological principles to govern the practice of gar- 
deners on the other, that we sv often see the former class 
after much labor and expense, fuil in the realization of their 
fondest hopes, and the latter pursuing a clumsy rule of 
practice which leads them on from error to error, until their 
employers aud themseives become weary of secking success 
and put it down as a settled principle, that there are some 
merely accidental causes connected with or regulating the 
system of vegetable economy over which they have no con- 
trol.” Thus it is likely to be, s x ardening j 
ticed merely as an cuggueal ree eh 0 
; é ; i ory not tested by 
practical experience. 

It seems necessary in order to the successful cultivation 
wk aamintns sae 
say, what paral of heat, light je a sedstines — yon 
conducive to its sonal wie ae i ‘ te pres 
— Vv given circumstances, 
This may be known by learning of what country it is a na- 
tive; what is the climate cf that country, and whether it 
grows naturally in an exposed or sheltered situation, 


wet or dry soil or atmosphere, 


orina 


In making ourselves acquainted with these chavacteristics 
of a plant, we are necessarily instructed 


in the appli- 
cation of its food, 


though such instruction without 
practical knowledge is very imperfect. The cucumber 
being a native of India, requires a heat of from sixty to 
eighty degrees, to be varied according to the different sta- 
ges of its growth. To obtain this heat, we generally pro- 
cure stable dung, well fermented by being thrown in a heap 
and twice or thrice turned, observing in turning te have that 
which was on the outside of the former heap put in the cen- 
tre of the nextcne. This is necessary, not only to rid the 
dung of its rank deleterious substances, but to render it cae 
pable of supplying a better equilibrium of heat, and of re- 
taining it longer. 

The time which this preparatory process requires, may 
be regulated by the will of the operator so as to suit cir- 
cumstances, by making the heap in a conical shape, if requi- 
red as soon as possible, or in a circular not more than from 
274 inches to three fect if otherwise. Where there is nota 
reserve garden or farming ground, a place should be selected 
for the beds, open to the east, south and south west, and 
sheltered from the north and north-west. In building my 
early scedling beds, I place pieces of wood three or four 
feet long in the bottom, forming them intoa kind of pigeon- 
work frame about one foot high, which serves to keep the 
bed dry, and allows a free circulation of heat from limings 
which greatly augments the heat of the bed and saves dung 
and labor by making half the limings suffic® which oudl 
otherwise be required. 

Seedting beds made in January or February, may be from 
4 to 4§ feet at the back and 3 to 34 in front, and the frame 
or box which covers such beds, should be 27% feet at back 
and 15 inches in front. This will give the best angle that 
can be had with the sun, without allowing the sash to slide 
off. Much depends upon the quantity of solar light that 
can be obtained at this season of the year. I think that 
this is a point which should be particularly attended to. The 
mould I use is composed of one-third rich, sandy loam, one 
shird leaf mould, one sixth decomposed cow dung, and one 
sixth peat. This or any other compost abounding in rich 
loam and vegetable mould, will be suitable. If the dung 
has been properly prepared, the seed may be sown as soon 
as the heat rises in the bed, as the state of the atmosphere 
does not, if at all, seriously affect the seed. When the 
plants are up, to use a technical phrase, the bed will be 
sweet, and four days will be gained. 

(To be concluded in next paper.) 





We have received the Boston Cultivator containing an 
Address by H. G. Meriam, delivered before the Housatonic 
Agricultural Society, at Great Barrington, in Berkshire 
county, Mass., in Sept. The address is mainly devoted to 
the vindicatior of the political rights of the farming inter- 
est, in which Mr. M. has in various occasions distinguished 


himself; and for the intelligence, ability and zeal with. 


which he has advocated these rights, the agricultural com- 
munity are greatly indebted. 





KX Several communications huve come to hand during 
the Editor’s absence, which will be attended to in the next 
number. 

We return our cordial thanks for the many favorable no- 
tices editors have taken of our enlarged sheet. 
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The Improvement of Agriculture as an Art and a | he has the ability of doing it, and to perform his part in pre- | do not say that one honest and uscful occupation is above 


Prefession. 


An Address at the Exhibition anil Fair cf the Monroe 
County Agricultu ral Socicty at Rochester, October 26, 
* 1842, by Hexnvy Corman, President of the Soctety. 


[concLUDED FROM THE EIGHTH PAGE.] 





. LI proceed to speak of the other subject suggested, 
Pp T A oo 

It will 

be scen from what has been said, that agriculture is a great 


that is, the improvement « the Farmers themselves. 


art; and that its improvement demands the highest exercise 
of the highest powers of the mind. If there was ever a sub- 
ject presenting food for intellectual inquiry, thet subject is 
agriculture, involving, as it does, the most subtle operations 
and the deepest mysteries of nature. It is the mind which 
constitutes the true dignity of our nature. Without it, man 
would be a mere machine; with it, he becomes a divinity. 
It is for the farmers to come toa knowledge of the true char- 
acter of their great calling, and place it where it belongs, 


- among the liberal professions and among the most exalted 


of sciences. Formerly, whenever there was a lame or de- 
formed child in the family, it was thought he would do for a 
tailor or a minister; and if he was a dunce or a blockhead, 
These prejudices are gone, 


Agriculture is assum- 


he would arswer for a farmer. 
and that stock is nearly worked out. 
jng its proper place among the pursuits of men; and, yield- 
jag to none under heaven in usefulness, in honesty, and in- 
trinsic respectability, let us seek to prove that while it pre- 
sents objects to call out and interest, it is every way worthy 
the application of, the most improved talents which ever fell 
to the lot of man. 

Agriculture is not a mere physical effort or labor. It is 
ascience. It isa branchof intellectual philosophy ; ard its 
improvement and perfection, if ever it is to reach perfection, 
are as dependent upon the application and instrumentality 
of mind, intellectual perception, intellectual skill, know- 
iedge, I will add genius, as any art or science which is the 
subject of man’s power or attainment. 

I am aware that this is not the light in which it is usually 
regarded. The public sentiment, in this respect, needs to 
be reformed and strengthened. Justice has not been done 
to thisart. It is encouraging to believe that, in this matter, 
public opinion is undergoing a favorable charge. I am anx- 
ions to see agriculture occupying the place among the hu- 
mane, liberal, and intellectual arts, which belongs to it. 
But if it would reach and maintain that station, it must 
prove itself deserving. It may be carried to the throne by 
acclamation: but, as the public judgment is constantly be- 
coming more erlightened and severe, it cannot maintain its 
ascendency unless it is worthy of it. The laurels will be 
plucked from its brow, if they are not the rewards of merit. 
It can prove itself worthy to rank among the liberal and en- 
lightened arts, only by becoming itself liberal and enlight- 
ened. Study, inquiry, réading, and knowledge, are as much 
demanded for the advancement and perfection of agricul- 
ture, as for that of any art or science. We mayexpect from 
science, inquiry, and the efforts of genius, the same advan- 
tages here as in any other place or objects where they may 
be applied. 

I should be glad, on this occasion, fully to illustrate these 
sentiments. ‘They are important; essentially connected 
with the productiveness of the art, with the elevation of the 
agricultural profession in the public regard, and the increase 
of the comforts and happiness of the rural and laboring clas- 
ses. But I must restrict myself in this case, and I shall 
therefore speak of agriculture simply as a profession. 

1. Agriculture is usually regarded merely as a mode of 
gaining a2 subsistence or of acqniring property. Asa means 
of subsistence, none is more sure or more honest. That 
which cultivation causes the earth to yield, impoverishes no 
one, but enriches all. As vn instrument of acquiring waalth, 
it would be idle to pretend that it can be made the means 
of sudden, rapid, or extraordinary accumulation, or be com- 
pared with the numbcriess means and inventions, how hon- 
est or reputable I will not say, which exist in the commu- 
nity ; but an industrious and skilful agriculture is ordinarily 
sure of an honest competence, and secure from many perils 
to virtue and to possession, incident to almost every other 
pecuniary pursuit. This, however, is a low and narrow 
view of this subject. To regard the acquisition and accu- 


mulation of wealth as the end of life, demonstrates the sor- 
didness of the mind. 
lesson in the philosophy of human happiness. 
look upon agriculture, not merely as a means of subsistence 
or accumulation, but” as a profession, pursuit, condition of 
life. Every man is bound to provide for himself as far as 


Such a man has yet to take the first 
We are to 


viding for those who are incapable of providing for them- 
selves. He has the power of dving this, and the power is 
the demonstration of the duty. It is net reasonable nor just 
that any man should subsist on the labors of other men, un- 
less he render, in some form, an equivalent for those labors. 
The rights of men are equal, and their duties are correspon- 
dent. Every maa living in a community, (and Nature for 
bids that any men should live out of it,) shou'd do what he 
ean for the benefit of thatcommunity. This duty grows out 
of the natural sense of justice implanted in the heart; and 
is sanctioned by the high authority of religion. But the 
community is best served by a division of labor. There 
must be much physical and much intellectual labor expen- 
ded ; and to work with advantage, their forces must in most 
cascs be combined. All physical labor wears out life, de- 
grades man, prevents his elevation, and shuts him out from 
some of the highest motives to improve himself, and seme 
of the purest gratifications of which his nature is capable. 
All intellectual Jabor is equally a waster of I'fe; exhausts 
the spirits; often disqualifies men from renderirg the best 
practical services to the community; and not seldem lifts 
men into a world of mere fiction, to delude them with gilded 
visions, which make the common blessings of life distaste- 
ful, lead them to disdain its ordinary and most useful Ja- 
bors, and render them the feverish victims of discontent, 
melancholy, or despair. If the sufferings of men whose 
lives have been exclusively devoted to literary pursuits or 
to mere intellectual labor, could be depicted on canvass, in 
their variety and extent, in all their strong colors and deep 
shadings, we should shudder at the picture. If we could 
see the tortures of i'] success, the corrodings of envy, the 
terrible disappointments of ambition, the mortifications of 
vanity sensitive to the slightest breath of censure, the pangs 
of negicct, the burning pains of an excited competition, and 
the writhing agonies of utter failure to win the meed of pop- 
ular appleuse, where the consciousness of merit was well 
founded and the promises of success were brilliant, the hum- 
blest laborer who honestly earns his daily bread by his toil 
and sweat, would find little occasion for the envy with which 
these classes are so often regarded. He would sec reason 
to acquiesce in a condition which, if not open to the honors 
of literary success, is not subjected to the perils and morti- 
fications of failure; and if it supplies no wreathes to adorn 
his brow, is sure not to be doomed to bleed under a crown 
of thorns. I would not speak with disparagement of any of 
the honest professions of life ; and every trade and profes- 
In a civilized 
community, the wants of men are multiplicd to a great ex- 
As plenty increases, luxury must be expeeted to in- 


sion is honest. which is innocent and useful. 


tent. 
crease; and when luxury increases, artificial wants are mul- 
tiplied as insects are hatched out under a summer’s sun. 
Artificial wants become tragsformed into actual wants. Nor 
would I limit the wants of man to that which is absolutely 
Man is bound, in humble gratitude, to enjoy as 
well as to live. He may seek the elegant and the orna- 
mental, as well as the necessary and the useful. So far 
from being a sin to enjoy the blessings which Providence 
puts within our reach, it is a duty; and equaily a duty to 
increase them to their utmost capacity. What privileged 
dweller in the country can look upon this beautiful world, 
and regard it merely as a House of Correction, a vast Pen- 
itentiary, in which man’s only portion is to toi!, to be miz- 


necessary. 


erable, and to dic! 

In order to produce the greatest sum of good, in order-to 
provide for the subsistence, and comfort, and happiness of 
every one and of all, many hands and heads must be at work 
and variously employed ; much physical Jabor must be ex- 
erted, much mental labor called into action, many muscles 
must be strained, many brains quickened. How beautiful 
it is, when all these physical and all these mental energies 
are stimulated and invigorated, and at the same time con- 
trolled, and directed, and applied by the highest principles 
of our moral nature, ard the best affections and sentiments 
of the heart! I will cast no disparagement upon any of the 
uscfal or ornamental profeasions in life, upon any profes- 
sion, however hnmble, which in any way or form contributes 
to the subsistence of men, their improvement, or innocent 
happiness. All happiness is innocent, which is according 
to nature. Every sense and faculty with which our Creator 
has endowed us, in its natural and healthful exercise, is 
pleasurable and delightful. God intended it should be used, 
of course, under those wholesome restraints which reason, 
experience, and religion teach us, are essential in order te 
maintain the health and freshness of the faculty itself, and 





in fact to receive the largest amount of enjoyment. Now I 





another or below another. I do not say that the agricultu- 
ral occupation is above the learned profession; nor will I 
admit that the medical, or the legal, or the clerical profes- 
sion is above the agricultural profession. I will not admit, 
where fidelity and moral worth are equal, that the employer 
is above the laborer, or the laborer above the employer, the 
artisan above the schular, or the scholar above the artisan, 
the officer of justice who interprets the law and metes out its 
severest penalties, and so tries to make men virtuous, above 
the charming writer of poetry, who, by his exquisite deline- 
ations of character, or his soaring and brilliant flights of 
fancy, seeks to make them happy. To make ion happy 
is one way tomake them virtuous. I believe—with that de- 
lightful writer of fiction who has recently visited us from 
the father-land, and whose delincations appear like crans- 
ferring life itself to the canvass, and are benevolently de- 
sigued to show how many real diamonds lie concealed under 
the heaped-up rubbish of society which we trample under” 
foot; I say, I believe, with him—that “there is nothing 
high because it is high in place, and nothing low because it 
is low in life.” After making all these allowances, I shall 
give no just cause of offence in saying of the occupation of 
the farmer, that none is in itsclf more honest, none more 
respectable, none has stronger claims upon the regards of 
the community for its usefulness, none jz more favorable to 
virtue, and none is more sure in a!] reasonable rewards to 
industry, temperance, frugality, and good conduct, If men 
want the goods of this world upon other terms, whatever 
may be their apparent success, they will discover in the end 
that they have been playing a losing game. Now how 
much heart-ache, how much head-ache, how much folly and 
how much frippery, how much indolence, how much dissi- 
pation, how much avarice, how much fraud, how much 
plunder, how much oppression, how much mad ambition, 
how much disappointment, how much mortified pride, how 
much actual suffering and griping poverty, would be extin- 
guished, if only onc-half of the loafers and mere id!ers in the 
community, the speculators, the brawling politicians, the 
useless lumber accumulated in all the professions, the mis- 
erable quacks in all three of the departments, those who 
kindle quarrels that they may run off with the booty and 
leave both parties in default; those who cure all sorts of 
diseases with all sorts of nostrums; and those who profess 
to have found some new mode of getting to heaven, other 
than the good old way of “ fearing God and working right- 
ebusness;”’ if only one-half the mere fashionables in city and 
country, if one-half the idle and profligate young men whom 
we see tied on the ends of cigars, crowding all public pla- 
ces, and the idle young women who flaunt about in the exu- 
berance of their vanity, in the cast-off clothes of the silk- 
worm, but, poor souls! never could think of touching the 
caperpillar himself; I say if only half of these crowds could 
be induced to get, by their own hands, an honest living 
from the bountiful earth, what a beneficent change would 
take place, if they would expend half the mental energy or 
half the physical energy in supplying their own wants by 
their own labor, which are now thrown away, and leave 
them only a miserable burden and tax upon the industry of 
others, if not callous to the shame of dependence, at least 
knowing nothing of that generous sentiment of honor, and 
that lofty sense of honest competcace and usefulness which 
belong only to those whose hands minister to their necessi- 
tics, who wear the fleeces of the flocks which they them- 
selves have reared, and gatherthcir bread from fields which 
they themselves have cultivated, 


2. I know with what disdain many persons look upon the 
profession of the farmer. “It is a dirty business,” say they. 
This offends the pride of many of these fine people who think 
themselves made of porcelain ana not of common clay. _ It 
is dirt, however, which is easily washed off; but there is a 
good deal of dirt which men are apt to get upon themselves 
in their professions and occupations, which the burning 
tears of penitence will not even scald off. “ But it has to 
do with manures and offends the refiaed taste.” Oh! the 
nonsense and folly of fuols! and yet in the wonder-working 
providence of God, this refuse becomes the creator and 
source of beauty, and is to be converted into flowers, cov- 
eted as the richest ornaments to deck even the brow of mai- 
den majesty, and into fruits as fair and luscious as ever 
hung from the boughs of Eden. ‘ But thenthe farmers and 
the farmer's habitations are vulgar, and ungainly, and slov. 
enly, and offensive.” There is no order; neatncss is ut- 
terly renounced ; the gates are unhung ; the fences are down 
broken vehicles and scattered wood piles encumber the door 


yards, and old hats and baize petticoats ornament the bro: 
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ken windows. The hogs get into the kitchen and never 
discover that they are not at home until they are warned 
with the broomstick to quit. The hair of the bare-legged 
and unwashed children, looks as if they had been laid out 
in the snow to whiten, and had never been combed but with 
a piece of apple tree brush. The mistress of the house is 
slipshod, and appears as though she had crawled out of the 
grease closet to toast herself at the cooking stove; and the 
master, poor man! seems to have been afflicted with th 
hydrophobia from his youth, and to have been subjected 
daily to a regular daubing from his eyes down, with mud 
and tobacco juice. But I’ll not finish the picture; and ] 
will admit that in tco many cases it is true to the life. You 
may say any thing of its shamefulness, its disreputableness, 
its offensiveness, that you please, and I will agree to all of 
it. But none of it is necessary, no more than it is necessa- 
ry in the palace yard. 

It is stated by intelligent travelers, that the cow-stables 
of the Dutch Farmers are so perfectly clean that you might 
dine in them without offence; and that no Dutch farmer is 
ever suffered to come into his house from his work until he 
has exchanged his dirty shoes at the door for a pair of clean 
slippers. I know that a monarchial government prevail= 
in those countries, the spirit of which probably diffuses itself 
into all the departments of society. But if our wives in this 
republican country have not here power enough, of which 
some of us (I say it with all diffidence) surely can have no 
doubt, I would move for an application at once to the Le- 
gislature, to give them the complete sovereignty of their own 
domicils, provided only that they will keep their own shoes 
up to the heel, their aprons clean, their caps tied, and their 
children washed; and provided, also, that they will renounce 
and denounce, and never suffer their premises to be pollu- 
ted by that accursed and filthy Virginia weed, which is the 
bance of all decency, and the corrupter of all good manners; 
but send it after its twin brother, whiskey, who scems fast 
going, by general acclamation, to its own proper place. 
Where that place is, it might not be civil for me to say, 
though I believe no honest man can doubt. 

There is no reason why a farmer’s premises should not 
present an example of perfect neatness and order; why 
there should not be “‘a place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place:”” why the cesspool of the sink should be 
open under the window; why the pig-stye shotld make a 
part of the family habitation; or why, indeed, there should 
te any thing on the premises to offend the most delicate and 
sensitive. I can show you many an example of this beauti- 
ful neatness and order. 

The religious sect called Shakers are models in this re- 
spect. They find no difficulty in keeping every thing in or- 
dcr. The most severe cleanliness reigns in every part of 
their premises. They effect this by a rigid system of neat- 
ness and order. There is no difficulty in doing this, where 
you can secure “the voluntary co-operation of the house- 
hold; and there is in such arrangements, stcadily and reso- 
lutely maintained, as much economy of time as there is of 
health and comfort. 

I can point to innumerable individual habitations, and I 
had almost said, such has been the powerful influence of 
example, to whole villages, where the same habits of neat- 
ness and order universally prevail; and where, consequently 
the air itself is breathed with a healthier and heartier inspi- 
ration. 

3. Happy would it be for our farmers, if, in addition to 
renouncing that slovenliness which far too generally prevails, 
and which, in truth, in every case involves not an ineonsid- 
erable loss of property, and making exactness and order tri- 
umphantin every part of their premises, they would seek to 
render their premises as beautiful as they can be made. 
Appearances should be studied in every thing connected 
with their farms and houses. There is no class of men in 
any condition of life, who have within their reach more of 
the materials and elements of beauty, and at a cheaper rate 
than the dwellers in the country. Trees, plants, flowers, 
vines, are every where to be had for the mere trouble of 
getting, in some of those half days or half hours which oc- 
cur in the busiest conditions of life, and which are so care- 
Jessly squandered by men who forget that the largest sum is 
composed of units, as atoms make up the mountain, and 
drops form the ocean. 

I would have them study the principles of refined taste in 
the construction of their farm buildings, and observe the 
rules of architectural proportion and architectural beauty in 
all sheir erections, whether it be a wig-wam, a log-cabin, 
or evén a pig-stye. But why should we do this? Because 
these proporticns are pot matters of arbitrary determination 





but they are fixed in nature. The violation of them is a!- 
ways offensive ; the observance of them always gives pleas- 
ure. Such erections cost no more than buildings construct- 
ed with an entire disregard to them. Then, again, in the 
construction and condition of farm implements and vehicles, 
though I would not encourage any useless finery, yet I would 
have them made in the best manner, and kept in the best 
This should be done on the plainest principles 

Animplement, a wagon, or a carriage, that is 


condition. 

of economy. 
neatly painted and varnished and kept clean, will be so 
much the more carefully used. 
value they will most care for; what they take most pains 
to keep, they will take most pains in using; what those 
about you sce you value, unless in cases of extracrdinary 
perversity, they will value. How constantly do we hear 
the expression, ‘‘It is new, don’t deface it;”’ ‘ It isclean, 
don’t soil it;” or “It is dirty, or broken, or old, I don’t 
care for it.”” Send two children into the street; let one be 
a bare-headed, bare-footed, ragmuffin, with a face which, 
perhaps, never had more than one thorough washing, hair 
that never heard of any finer comb than his own greasy fin- 
gers, and a mouth about which are grimmed in and stuc- 
coed in relief, the remains of a week’s broth or porridge, 
and nobody would think of giving him a hand to help through 
any mud puddle or over any gutter, usless where they 
thought he would be drowned ; and this only, perhaps, be- 
canse the admonitions of conscience might be a little stron- 
ger than their disgust at the sight of him; and ifhe should 
get run over in the street, you would hear no other remark 
than that he was a dirty dog and might have got out of the 
way. On the other hand, send a sweet little girl into the 
street, looking like a new-blown rose with the glistening 
dew-drops hanging from its leaves, with her neat bonnet 
without a shade upon its lustre, her frock emulating the 
snow-drift in its whiteness, her unsoiled stockings indicating 
the perfection of nature’s statuary beneath them, her shoes 
reflecting the brightest polish of art, and, above all, her face 
as clean, as fair, as transparent as you know her untainted 
mind is under all this; and there is not a chimney-sweep so 
low that he would not give her the side-walk, nor a clowr, 
even among the most clownish, who would not, if he dared 
to touch her, wipe his hands upon her clothes, and with de- 
light carry her half a mile over the crossings, rather than 
that she should soil, I had almost said, even the sole of her 
slipper. I hope you will pardonthe homeliness of my i}lus- 
trations. I wish to be understood ; and in firing among the 
crowd, if I should happen to wound any one, I trust I shall | 
not bring blood ; for my arrows are sent on no hostile mis- 


In general, what men most 





sion, and they are neither barbed nor poisoned. 
I would have the windows of the farm-house adorned | 
with flowers, not in rusty tin measures and old black-glazed 
tea-pets, and glass-bottles with the necks br~ken off; but in 
whole and handsome flower-pots, or neatly painted wooden 
boxes, for they really cost nothing. I would have the piaz- 
zas or porches trellissed with vines, even with scarlet run- 
ners if nothing better can be had. I would have the door- 
yard filled with flowers and shrubbery, and the road-side 
lined with trees, here a clump and there a single line, min- | 
gling the varieties as Nature mingles them, cultivating them 
for fruit and cultivating them for mcre ornament and beauty. 
But this is all, you will tell me, for appearance’ sake. Well, 
is appearance nothing? Did you think nothing of appear- | 
ance when you chose your wives; and nothing of your own | 
appearance when you wished them to confirm the election 2 | 
But why should the pleasures of sight be so lightly estcem- | 
ed? Why should they be spoken of in the language of dis- | 
dain or indifference? Are they not as rational, as respect- | 
able, as valuable, as abundant, as innoceut, asthe pleasures 
of the other senses? Are they not, indeed, the very ele- | 
ments of some of the most refined pleasures of the mind and | 
heart? Has God given us the sensc of sight, so wonderful, 
so capacious, so infinitely varied in its resources and objects, | 
for no purpose? Is appearance nothing? What is more | 
studied, throughout the Creator’s works? What object is | 
there in nature, from the highest to the lowest, animate or 
inanimate, swimming in the sea or in the air, on the sur- 
face or buried in the earth, which is not, upon examination, 
found to be as beautiful as if it were finished for no other 
purpose than to be looked at? Take the shell that lies in 
the bottom of the ocean, the bird that bathes his wings in 
heaven’s purest light, the flowers that carpet the earth with 
their varied splendor, the glittering stars that light up the 
deep arches of the skies with an eternal glory—take the 
combination of the countless elements of beauty, when the 
morning slowly lifts up the veil of night, and, as at the dawn 
of the creation, reveals the glories of the visible world, or 








when spring breathes upon the earth and recalls the dead to 
life, and myriads and myriads of forms of new beings come 
forth at her voice— take the descending sun as he declines 
upon his Western throne and wraps around him the gor- 
geous robe of an unrivalied majesty—take the perfection of 
beauty as scen in a nearer but more transcendent form, in 
man himself, in his symmetrical stature, in the well turned 
limbs, in the web of unrivalled softness and texture which 
covers him, in the tints of his complexion, in the grace of 
his movements, in the melody of his voice, in the eloquence 
of the eye, pouring out the fires of genius or radiant with 
the charms of the affections, and so speaking to the s.ul— 
and will men say that appearance is nothing, and that the 
pleasures of the sight are not to be valued and cultivated 1 
I say that appearance is always to be regarded; that we can- 
not render our homes too beautiful and attractive. Our first 
object should be to make our dwellings as convenicnt and 
comfortable as art can make them; our second object should 
be to render thein, to an equal extent, tasteful and elegant. 
Do what we can and all we can, we shall fall far short of 
rivaling even the siinplest forms and combinations of nature. 

We should do this on the ground of self-interest. Sepa- 
rate from the pleasures which we ourselves derive from it, 
it essentially increases the value of our estates. The beauty 
of a place, the ornamental trees and shrubs, even the garden 
flowers which embellish it, are always objects of attraction 
toa purchaser. We should do this from considerations of 
benevelence. Buildings erected in good taste and prepor- 
tions, and exhibiting a refined judgment and skill, and 
grounds highly cultivated and embellished, charm the eye 
of the traveler or passer by, and allow us to impart most 
bountifully without diminishing our own stores. But there 
is another influence not to be overlooked. Habits of order 
and neatness, mere personal cleanliness, still more the culti- 
vation of a taste for beauty in ourselves and in every thing 
which surrounds us and comes under our control, are in 
themselves promoters and securities of virtue. They become 
so by inspiring self-respect, and exalting our sense of char- 
acter. The man who is known torespect himself, is always, 
in a measure, for that reascn alone, secure of the respect of 
others. He finds in that fact a protection from incitements 
within to wrong and unworthy actions, or against degrading 
and dishonorable propositions from without. ‘There are 
likewise, a natural sympathy and connexion between the 
love of natural beauty and the leve of moral beauty. Re- 
specting that in the physical world which is neat, useful, 
regular, symmetrical, and elegant, we come naturally to love 
and venerate in the moral world that whieh is of a corre- 
sponding type and character. Whatever tends in the best 
sense to inspire or strengthen a sentiment of the dignity of 
our nature, serves to secure us frem that which isdegrading, 
unworthy and dishonorable. Personal appearance and per- 
sonal manners are of vastly more importance in a moral 
view, than men in general are willing to consider them. 
Vulzgarity and slovenliness lead to low tastes and pursuits. 


| Lam not anxious to sce the race of gentlemen farmers, tech- 


nically so called, increased, though I feel no prejudice a- 
gainst them; but I am very anxious that all farmers should 
be gentlemen. I have no partiality for the kid-glove style 
of farming; but, on the other hand, I cannot sce why the 
farmer should go with his hands unwashed. I have nota 
little contempt for a farmer who would consider himsel? a- 
bove performing any labor which the business of the farm 
might render necessary, whether it be standing in the ditch 
or treading down the manure heap; but I cannot think it 
necessary to his proper character as a farmer, that he should 
carry about him, when his services are finished, the badges 
of his employment, to the discredit of his own appearance or 
to the ofience and discomfort of others. 

4. I may be thought to have unnecessarily enlarged upon 
these homely topics; but I'am anxious by every means in 
my power, limited and humble as that power is, to make the 
agricultural profession attractive and respectable, and to re- 
move from it every thing that is repulsive even to the most 
cultivated minds. I detest all false pride; I perfectly nau- 
seate that affectation of sensibility or superior delicacy which 
considers any of the honest labors of the farm as degrading, 
or any of the operations of nature as improper for their in- 
quiry or unworthy of their observation ; but the pride of 
neatness, and order, and decency, and modesty, is to be re- 
spected as an essential element in good breeding and in vir- 
tue. J mean, then, simply to say, that there is not, on the 
part either of men or women, the slightest incompatibihty 
between any household or out-door care, any domestic ser 
vice, any farm labor whatever, and the highest intellectual 
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cultivation, the utmost delicacy and refinement of taste and 
manners, and th- most genuine courtesy and politeness to 
be found in any condition of life, and which, in their true 
character, constitute the charm of social intercourse. 

I recollect on one occasion passing the night at the house 
of an agricultural friend in another State. He had been 
brought up to mercantile life in England, and was a man of 
excellent education and extensive reading. He had retired 

vom business to a farm, where he desiyned to pass the eve- 
ning of his days in the calm pursuits of rural life, to which 
he was enthusiastically attached. He possessed an inde- 
pendent fortune; but his sound judgment and experience 
admonished him that an entire remission of labor would be 
fatal to his peace if not to his health; and that the true se- 
cxet of rational and solid enjoyment, lay in the constant, rea- 
sonable, and healthful exertion of the bodily and mental 
powers, in the pursuit of some worthy object. Without re- 
gard therefore to his fortune, he determined to devote a rea- 
sonable portion of his time to the improvement of his farm, 
to cultivating it in the best manner, and to rendering it as 
productive as possible; and to make this an object of pursuit 
as he would have done if his living had depended upon it. 
He had three grown up daughters, who had enjoyed and 
improved the best advantages of a polite and substantial ed- 

cation which wealth in England could afford. They sym- 
pathised in their father’s views, and with their brothers took 
their full share of the !abors of the farm. 

I found the house as I expected to find it—neatness, and 
order, and simple elegance presiding in every department. 
and “books, and work, and healthful play” dividing the 
hours, and placing listlessness, and fretfulness, and ennui 
at defiance. My attention was first directed to a beautiful 
mahogany bee-hive of three stories, and so attached to one 
of the windows, that it was easy at any time, by removing 
aslide, to see the busy and indefatigable colonists at their 
tasks. The order and industry of this household, “ skilful- 
ly building their cells and gathering honey all the day from 
every opening flower,” were an index to the condition of the 
well regulated family whose hospitality | was enjoying. 

I shall say nothing of my dreams that night; for that I 
confess was the golden age of youth and the starry season 
of poetic fancy and illusion. I will not say what angels in 
white hovered around my bed, decked my chamber with the 
fairest flowers, and shook from their lily-white hands the 
sweetest perfumes over my pillow. I rose at the peep of 
dawn, while as yct night was struggling with the morning 
as if reluctant to quit her hold ; and objects were yct cov- 
ered with that grey light which forms the transition state 
from night today. I was determined to ransack the prem- 
ises before the family should be stirring ; and my first visit 
was to the barn-yard to see the cows, which I have always 
regarded as among the best benefactors of man, and with a 
vencration approaching almost the idolatry with which the 
same beneficent animal is regarded by the natives of Hin- 
doostan. But I found that I was anticipated ; for the well 
known sound of the streaming milk at once struck my ears, 
and, as I entered, the vision of one of those charming girls 
who had bid me a kind good night a few hours before, pre- 
sented itself before me, not in my mind’s eye, but in real 
form and substance. With a neat tye-cap, a plain cape- 
bonnet partly and I belicve_a little slyly thrown back, a short 
loose gown, a white apron the very emblem of purity, her 
locks neatly combed on cach side of her high forehead after 
the style of the Madonna, and her face as radiant with the 
freshness of health as now the morning became radiant with 
the purest light, what object could have been more beauti- 
ful? Even my kind wife would have forgiven my admira- 
tion, Hers, she told me, was the care ofthe milk establish- 
ment; and never did I enjoy a higher honor thaa to carry 
her full pails into a dairy-room, presenting in its fixtures and 
products, in its white and golden treasures, the perfection of 
neatness and order. ‘This was the first duty of the morn- 
ing ; and when the break fust hour arrived, the same bright 
vision in a style of simple elegance, “ when least adorned, 
adorned the most,” presided at the cheerful meal, dispensing 
not merely the products of her dairy skill and the delicious 
bread and condiments made by other fair hands in the 
household, but intermingling with these the brilliant treas- 
ures of a ripened intellect and a well cultivated mind, and 
the charms of an unaffected and improved politeness. 

5. I proceed now to the consideration of a means of eleva- 
ting the agricultural profession of more importance, because 
of much more efficient influence than any to which I have 
referred; and that is education, knowledge, intellectual im- 
Trovement, 





I have already said that the glory of man is his mind. If 
his animal nature is curious, and wonderful, and beautiful, 
his intellectual nature is transcendent and divine. This 
places him at the head of the animal creation. In his mind, 
as in the seed, lic the undeveloped elements of moral growth, 
and the secret sources of that energetic authority which sub- 
jects the most powerful clements of the physical world to his 
sceptre, and makes him the “ monarch of all he surveys.” 
In an art involving many of the most wonderful operations 
—and agriculture is that art—dealing in the most subtle 
agencies in nature, and presenting even to the casual obser- 
ver, in cultivation and in vegetable and animal growth, a 
succession of miracles, where is there more occasion for the 
most subtle inquiries of philosophy ? 

To the careless observer, the deposit of a sced in the 
earth, its germination, its after-cultivation, its progressive 
growth, and its ultimate maturity, are matters of such every 
day occurrence, that they create no surprise and are seldum 
remarked. But they are all replete with wonders which, in 
their solution, have hitherto defied, to a large extent, the 
most subtle searchings of the most subtle minds. "Where 
does life repose in this dried kernel, so small and, to all ap- 
pearance, so utterly inert?) What seeret agency swells and 
protrudes the germ? By what power does it force its way 
above the surface, and gradually expand its leaves and put 
forth its flowers, and mature its fruit? How and where 
does it gather and assert, and at its pleasure use or reject, 
the various materials which go to form the stem, the leaves, 
the flower, the fruit?) How does it construct its exquisite 
cells, and pierce its delicate tubes, and elaborate its juices, 
and drink in the subtle gases that float around it, keeping 
that which it needs, sending back that which it does not 
need, doing that hy its own spontancous energy, which the 
chemist deems the highest triemph of his skill, and framing 
its wonderful organism, and compounding its peculiar odors, 
and mixing in exact proportions its beautiful colors; and all 
this wLile, be the situation or soil, the appliances or manures, 
what they may, remaining true to its kind, so that the gras- 
ses do net change into the u nbelliferous plants, nor the 
bulbous roots transform themselves into the cereal grains? 
Beyond all question, all these operations go on according 
to fixed laws, perfectly simple in their operation, if we could 
but understand that operation ; and no more the effect of 
chance or accident, or direct interference of the divine artist, 
than any other of the regular operations of the material 
world. But what are the influences and effects of seed and 
soil, of heat, and light, and electricity, and gravity, of dew 
and rain, and air, and manure, and culture; by what power 
exerted, by what circumstances controlled—all these are 
matters for philosophical inquiry, and as yet can scarcely be 
said to have been approached. ‘The rearing and improve- 
ment of live stock, and the whole subject of comparative 
anatomy and animal physiology, are matters likewise coming 
directly within the province of the farmer, full of food for 
the inquisitive mind, and opening a wide field of inquiry. 
Is education, then, of no value to the farmer? Has know- 
ledge no use to hin? Is his profession a matter of mere 
servile and animal tuil? Has the mind no work to perform 
here ? Is this art to form an exception to every other? 

How far is the art in any country from having reached 
the highest point of productiveness! Where and when, in- 
deed, has the actual capacity of a single acre been tested ? 
Is there no room for inquiry, for the exertion of the highest 
powers of the mind, to determine this point? The same re- 
marks apply with equal force to the rearing and manage- 
ment of live stock. Any man who compares an Improved 
Durham Short Horn, or a full-blooded Merino or Dishley 
sheep with the common stock of the country, and dors not 
perecive how much has been effected by the exertion of the 
highest measure of intelligence and skill directed by science, 
and how much more is yet to be hoped for by 1enewed and 
continued efforts, seems doomed to a hopeless stupidity. 

If,fat the same time, we look back to what has been gained 
in the actual increase of the products of agriculture, we shall 
see equal reason to acknowledve the advantages deri- 
ved from the application of mind to this art, and to take 
courage in view of what may hereafter be gained. I have 
already touched upon this subject. Halfacentury ago, fifty 
bushels of Indian corn Lo the acre would have been regarded | V 
as an extraordinary yield. A crop of a hundred bushels is 
not now uncommon, and more than one hundred and sev- 
enty have been produced in this State. In Scotland, a few 
years since, thirty bushels of wheat would have been beyond 
the average yield even ef the best cultivation. Under a 
system of under Craining and subsoil plowing, sixty are 





not uncommon. It is not long since the system of leaving 
half the ground fallow, was deemed indispensable in order 
to recruit the exhausted lands. Now, by a judicious rota- 
tion, alternating white and green crops, the land is kept un- 
interruptedly in production. 

Education may be considered in two aspects : first as ge- 
neral, embracing all the common subjects of reading and 
inquiry; second, as specific, limiting itself to the particular 
objects of the agricultural art. Both are equally conducive 
to the respectability of the profession. We sce every where 
what an influence and standing the high cultivation of the 
mind gives to every man who has it, in our community. 
No official station, no mass of wealth, so elevates a man ; 
and even if we were cursed with the aristocratic distinctions 
which prevail in other countries, such is the spreading in- 
flucnce of intelligence, that the cultivation of the mind would 
enable the man to overtop them all. To attain excellenve 
in any art, the principles of that art require to be made the 
objects of specific inquiry and study. But giving to these 
considerations all the prominence we may, success in any 
art or science will essentially depend, not merely and not 
more, upon the knowledge of the particular principles or el- 
ements connected with it, than upon the strengthening and 
enlargement of the mind by general knowledge. 

We must likewise observe an obvious distinction between 
the knowledge of the practice of and the knowledge of the 
principles of an art. Men may thoroughly understand the 
principles of an art without knowin, any thing of its ma- 
nipulations. The philosopher may investigate and explain 
with the gseatest advantage to the common farmer, the prin- 
ciples of vegetation and the operation of manures, without 
himself having even so much as reared a single flower or 
stuck even a garden spade into the ground. In order toa 
successful practice, the art must be learncd as well as the 
science, the execution as well as the theory. The best pros- 
peet of success is when they are united—when science di- 
rects the application of art, and art in its turn demonstrates 
the lessons, and shows the proper qualifications and neces- 
sazy limstations of scientific principles. 

To render the profession as respectable as it may be, they 
should be combined. The farmer’s vocation in this respect 
presents singular and extraordinary advantages. His sea- 
sons of relaxation from toil, in our favored climate, furnish 
enviable opportunities for reading and inquiry. Besides 
this, none of the labors of the farm, excepting when they 
are excessive, require any intensity of application, or any 
abstraction of mind which would interfere with the most 
active exercise of the intellectual powers on subjects quite 
forcign from his immediate occupation. The farmer may — 
commune intimately with nature, even when bending over 
his hoc. He may talk reverentially with God about his 
wonder-working providence, from between the handles of 
his plow; and he may often, in his ficlds, hear the deep 
voice of a divine philosophy speaking to his soul, as the 
shepherds heard a message from heaven, while they were 
counting the stars and watching their sleeping flocks upon 
the plains of Bethlehem. 

There is another singular wen connected with the 
profession of the farmer, and one which applies to compara- 
tively few other of the laborious occupations of life. The 
farmer’s labors, with scarcely an exception, are all healthful. 
They are pursued in the open air, where there is free play 
for the limbs, and room for the expansion of the lungs. 
There is no deformity springing from unnatural positions or 
distorted motions ; and no exhaustion or laceration of the 
most delicate parts of his frame, from a confined atmosphere 
or one surcharged with poisonous or deleterious elements. 
Add to this, the natural and healthful exercise of the mus- 
cular powers, gives vigor and energy to the mind. Their 
influence is reciprocal ; their sympathy is indissoluble. To 
rendcr, therefore, the profession of agriculture respectable-— 
to make it as productive as it may be made—to further its 
improvement—and to derive from it all the pleasures which 
are capable of being derived from it or associated with it, let 
us sce to the improvement of our minds. Let us pursue 
knowledge with an insatiable thirst. Let us encourage for 
ourselves and others, every attempt and means to advance 
om improvement of the intellect, and to stimulate inquiry. 

Ve may thus convert what has hitherto been regarded, and 
not wholly without truth, a sordid and degraded profession, 
into one of the highest pursuits of philosophy. But do not 
limit your notions of education to the mere teaching of the 
schools, and the mere reutine of collegiate discipline. This 
is comparatively nothing. The great object of scholastic 
institutions and studies is net so much the communication 
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Of knowledge, as the teaching men the proper use of their 
own faculties in order to acquire knowledge for themselves. 
‘When men leave their schools, therefore, the work of edu- 
cation has scarcely begun. They have learned only the use 
of the tools: they are now to practice the trade. They 
must now educate themselves; and what is so valuable as 
self-education? Examples are not wanting in our country 
and in other countries, in times past and in times present, of 
self-taught men, who have risen to a high eminence in sci- 
ence, while daily occupied in the distracting cares of life or 
in the offices of a laborious trade. Such examples have a 
mighty eloquence, and speak in terms of persuasion which 
no voice can emulate. 

In all these respects, as I have said, the farmer is particu- 
larly favored. Books are attainable in unstinted abundance, 
and objects and facts, the only infallible teachers, are con- 
stantly unfolding themselves to his observation. Experi- 
ment is a powerful instructor. Let him read—let him in- 
quire—let him try—and, above all, let him observe. Let 
him search into the causes of things. Let him follow Na- 
ture into her hiding places, and, if he can, compel her to 
answer his inquiries. She is sometimes coy, and will some- 
times need asking more than once, and sometimes requires 
urging before she will say any thing. But let him remem- 
ber that “ a fair lady was never won by a faint heart.” Per- 
haps, like some others, she may sometimes say no, when she 
means yes. When the profession thus becomes enlight- 
ened, and its simplest operations are converted into experi- 
ments in philosophy and inquiries after truth, no pursuit is 
more respectable or more happy. Where the man of culti- 
vated mind, in the performance of his daily labors, finds 
"g2rmons in stones and books in the running streams”— 
sees every object and every operation in nature radiant with 
the lessons of wisdom and the manifestations of a benevo- 
lence as boundless as the universe and as ceaseless as eter- 
nity,—in what situation or pursuit is the true dignity of hu- 
man nature, as far as it rests upon the exercise and proper 
use of the mind, more illustrated ? 

7. In addressing such an audience as this, however, I 
need not add that, in this as in every other profession and 
department of life, there is an honor anda dignity far higher 
than any which springs from mere intellectual improvement, 
let that have reached the brightest wreaths with which phi- 
losophy was ever yet crowned. Without this, all other 
gems become dim. I cannot but be understood to mean 
that of moral virtue and piety. It has not come in my way 
to speak of this; but virtue is the offspring of truth, and 
piety is only another name for wisdom. Without these, no 
business nor condition of life can have any true honor. To 
these the agricultural pursuit is not unfriendly: may I not 
rather say, to these no pursuit or profession in life can be 
more congenial? The labors of agriculture tend to allay 
rather than to stimulate the passions. The seclusion and 
calmness of rural life are favorable to habits of reflection and 
self-possession ; and if not without their perils to virtue, 


' (for what condition in human life is exempt from them?) 


present as few as fall to the lot of humanity. To the culti- 
vation of the religious affections, an elevated and habitual 
piety, what condition is more favorable than that in which 
man scems drought into immediate contact, in all his labors, 
with that infinite energy which “ worketh all in all;” and 
where the blessings which he enjoys seem dispensed to him, 
not through any secondary instrumentality, but as it were 
directly from the divine hand? What heart should be 
touched with love, if not his who sees every where the won- 
derful, abundant, daily, dnd ceaseless provision for the va- 
rious wants of that infinite and varied family which no mind 
can number, ever springing up in a ceaseless flood of being ? 
‘What heart should be touched with reverence, if not his 
who is admonished daily and hourly to commune with God, 
in the changing seasons and the alternations of day and 
night, seed-time and harvest; and who, as the priest of na- 
ture, is called upon to make the earth, carpeted with flow- 
ers, the altar of sacrifice tothe great Author of all the boun- 
ty and beauty of the creation, in his open temple, vocal with 
anthems of praise from every thing that lives, and lit up by 
his own quenchless fires ? 

8. We shall better understand the advantages, the means 
of good, the abundant sources of the purest happiness, 
which appertain to it, and the true honor and dignity of 
agriculture as a profession and pursuit, when we cease to 
estimate every good in life by a pecuniary standard. I have 
already said that as a source of sudden and great wealth it 
cannot be recommended to the aspiring; but as a certain 
means, where intelligently and industriously pursued, of 





competence and substantial independence, nonc takes rank 
before it. In its exemption from the common and inevita- 
ble perils incident to all business pursuits, none equals it. 
It is an observation of a man of long experience and most 
extensive acquaintance with the mercantile community in 
the city of Boston, for example, that out of every ten mer- 
chants or persons engaged in trade or commerce, eight be- 
come bankrupt or die insolvent. The failures in the great 
commercial cities throughout our country, within the past 
six years, have been numerous beyond account, and most 
disastrous and afflictive. Whoever hears of the bankruptcy 
or insolvency of industrious and fvugal farmers, unless when 
leaving their plain and proper pursuits, they are lured by 
the hope of sudden wealth into the treacherous and delusive 
paths of speculation ? 

9. Of all the conditions of men, and I have mingled with 
every variety, I believe in truth that none is so independent 
as that of an industrious, frugal, and sober farmer—none 
affords more the means of contentment and substantial en- 
joyment—none, where the education has not been neglect- 
ed, prosents better opportunities for moral and intellectual 
improvement—none calls more ioudly for religious gratitude 
—none is suited to give a more lively and deeper impression 
ofthe goodness of God. Some years since, in the most rug- 
ged parts of New-Hampshire, among its craggy cliffs aad 
rude and bold mountains, I was travelling on horseback, 
and came suddenly upon a plain and moss-covered cottage 
in the very bosom of a valley, where the brave settler had 
planted himself on a few acres of land which alone scemed 
capable of cultivation. Every thing about the residence be- 
spoke industry and care. Being fatigued, I stopped to ask 
refreshments for my horse. A hale young girl of about fif- 
teen, bareheaded and barefooted, but perfectly modest and 
courteous, with all the ruddiness of Hebe, and all the nim- 
bleness and vigor of Diana, went immediately for an armful 
of hay and a measure of oats for my horse; and then kindly 
spread a table with a cloth as white as the snow-drift, and 
a bow! of pure milk and brown bread for his rider. I never 
enjoyed ameal more. I offered the family pay for their hos- 
pitality; but they steadily refused, saying that I was wel- 
come. I was not willing thus to tax their kindness, and 
therefore took out a piece of money to give to one of the 
children that stood near. ‘ No,” said the parents, ‘‘ he must 
not take it: we have no use for money here.” ‘ Heaven 
be praised,” said I, “that I have found a people without av- 
arice. I will not corrupt you;” and giving them a hearty 
thank-offering, wished them God’s blessing, and took my 
leave. Now here were these humble people, with a home 
which, if it were burned down to-day, their neighbors would 
rebuild for them to-morrow—with clothing made from their 
own flocks by their own hands—with bread enough, and 
beef, pork, butter, cheese, milk, poultry, eggs, &c , in abun- 
dance, a good school for six months in the year, where their 
children probably learned more, because they knew the 
value of time, than those who were driven to school every 
day in the week and every weck in the year—with a plain 
religious meeting on Sunday, where, without ostentation or 
parade, they met their neighbors to gather the gossip of the 
neighborhood, to exchange friendly salutations, to hear 
words of good moral counsel, and to worship God in the 
most simple but not the less acceptable form—and, above all, 
here were hearts at peace with the world and with each 
other, full of hospitality to the passing stranger, uncankered 
by avarice, and undisturbed by ambition. Where upon 
earth, in a humble condition or in any condition, shall we 
look for a more beautiful example of true independence, for 
a brighter picture of the true philosophy of life? 





Extract of a letter from Georgia. 
Use of Straw and Leaves, 

When I was here last year, I wrote you that Mr. Ca- 
mack, of Athens, covered his corn ficlds with a body of 
leaves, so as to protect the ground from the eftects of drought. 
and lo save the trouble of plowing and hocing. I also 
spoke of a field treated inthis way by Mr. McKinley, 
which was fresh and vigorous in the drought that had 
shrivelled up the field along side, on land every way equal, 
treated in the usual way by Mr. Phinizy, who is a good 
planter. I have just learned the result of the harvest, 
which is truly gratifying. Mr. McK. made 22 bushels to 
the acre, when Mr. P. scarce made two bushels. These 
are facts of much interest. May not the rye straw be pro- 


fitably employed in this way by the farmers of New Eng- 
land, and rotted on the ground as well as in the barn yards, 
nay, more so, when the labor of plowing and hocing the 
corn is taken into the account ? 





For the New Genesee Farmer, 


Letters from Ohio.—No. 2. 
PROFITABLE BEES. 

Mr. Eprror:—On reading the report of the Oberlin 
Agricultural Society, I noticed a statement respecting a 
few swarms of bees kept by D. B. Kinney, of that plaec, 
which appeared to me so extraordinary, that I was induced 
to call upon Mr. K. and obtain from him a full account of 
his experiments. I very much doubt whether any of the 
readers of the Farmer can show greater jrofits resulting 
from any operation involving so little expense and labor. 

Mr. Kinney commenced in the spring of 1841 with five 
swarins of bees, four of them in Weeks’ patent, and one in 
an old box hive. The debtor and credit account stands as 
follows :— 

First year Dr. 
To Wecks for use of patent, $5 00 
Cost of eleven new hives, 16 50 
Shect iron slides, 40 





Time and labor, 6 00 
$27 90 
Cr. 

By cleven swarms in hives, worth $7 each, (sold 
some at $8,) $77 00 
Amount of honey sold, 32 00 
Honey consumed in family, 5 00 
$114 60 
27 90 
Profit the first year, $86 10 


The greatest amount of honcy obtained from onc hive 
was 60lbs. Do. from young swarm 35lbs. 
In the spring of 1842 commenced with.cleven swarms; 





had eight new swarms, worth, total $30 00 
Amount of honey obtained 515lbs, worth 11 

cents per Ib, 56 65 

Profit 2d year, (averaging $7 87 per hive,) $86 65 


Greatest amount of honey obtained from one hive was 
82 1-2lbs. Do. from young swarm 39]bs. 

The prices above stated for’ swarms and honey, are those 
at which they found ready sale at the time. ‘They may be 
somewhat lower at present, owing to the scarcity of money. 
Mr. Kinney informed me that his bees had suffered very 
little from moths or other casualties since the use of Weeks’ 
hives. The honey obtained has been of the finest quality, 
as well as extraordinary quantity. If any of his swarns 
appear weakly, Mr. KX. puts two together in one hive. The 
past season was not considered a favorable one for bees. 

Orer.uin.—I will, in my next, give a brief account of 
the Oberlin Colony, and Collegiate Institute. The history 
of the place, and the character of the inhabitants, are pe- 
culiar and highly interesting. 

Mapper Cceitvre in On1o.—A farmer in Erie county, 
has engaged somewhat extensively in the culture of Mad- 
der, and with good success. I spent last night at his house, 
and he has kindly promised me a full account of his man- 
agement and its results, which I will send you in time for 
next month. 

Sitx Cciture.—This business has been commenced 
vigorously at several times and places in this State; but, as 
far as I can learn, with only partial success. I will try and 
learn the facts, and report hereafter. M. B. B. 

Norwalk, O., Jan. 1843. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


Rust on Wheat. 


In the last number of the Farmer, ‘‘ J. H.” calls upon me 
to answer a number of interrogations relative to rust on 
wheat. As these questions are, however, irrelevant to the 
main subject of inquiry, and refer only to a suggestion 
of mine, and also bear as hard on his own positions as on 
my own, when examined impartially ; and as he has entirely 
evaded the facts to which I have referred, or given no evi- 
dence on the opposite side, I must decline answering his 
communicativn, till he has satisfactorily disposed of those 
When he has done that, I have more facts for him. 


J. 


facts. 





Trres.—By felling the trees that cover the tops 
and sides of mountains, (says Humboldt,) men in 
every clime prepare at once two calamities for fu- 
ture generations—want of fuel and scarcity of water. 
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PLAN OF A BARN OWNED BY THE SHAKERS’ SOCIETY, AT HARVARD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Harvard, Mass. 
Frrenp Cormman: 

Herewith and enclosed we send, 
agreeably to your request, a sketch of the barn we 
lately built. ; ; 

You will learn by the drawings and explanations 
the size of the barn, and to what use each part is 
appropriated. The sketch, as you will see, is not 
drawn upon an exact scale; it is merely calculated 
to represent the general plan of the barn. 


for cows and the rearing of calves, excepting the 
the whole planed and 


F7G.2.. 


$3,060. Its situation 


lar. 


could pass the whole 
Also, we should have 


floor—one end of the 





This | 
barn was built in 1831, and was calculated mostly | 


which answers a good purpose. The whole cost 
of the barn, as near as we could ascertain, was 


We have a good cellar within a few rods 
of the barn, under another barn, which answers 7 
our purpose perfectly. 

One improvement which we should make in 
a barn like ours, where the ground would admit 
of a cellar, would be, to partition off a walk of 
suitable width, on the side opposite the cattle- 
yard, and the partition four or five feet high— 
studs the whole hight of the left—with a door 2 
to enter each leinter from the walk. 


out going out of doors, when you had entered. 


end of the barn, from the cellar to the great 





carriage and lumber rooms, and stalls for two hors- 
es. We consider the plan a very good one for a 
barn of this size, though we think there may be 
improvements in finishing. 

All the timbers of the ground plan, Fig. 4, are 
white oak and chestnut, which we consider the most 
durable timber for such uses. The beams and 
sleepers for the floor on to which the hay is carted, 
are red and yellow oak, beams 10 by 84 inches. 
The rest of the frame is white and pitch pine—the 
principal part of the timber 8 by 84 inches. The 
| boarding on the north side and ends is matched, and 


painted red, in fish oil; Fu 7 





would not admit of a cel- 
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length of the barn, with- 
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a flight of stairs at each 
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cellar partitioned off for 





vegetables, and at the other end might be passa- 


es for carting in and out of the cellar, &c. &c. 

he cellar of course for manure, aud for yarding 
the cows in summer, and thus saving their stale and 
droppings on litter, loam, or meadow mud, &c. 
The barn which our brethren lately built at Shinley 
is on this plan. 

We can strongly recommend an overshot floor, 
as we call it, where we have only to tumble the hay 
over the sides of the cart, down into the bay, which 
makes a great saving of labor; especially when a 
shower is coming up—as you may then tumble one 
load after another overboard, and level and tread 
down at your leisure. The railings at the sides of 
the floor should be no more than 44 fect high; to 
prevent jambing the load against them aud making 
hard work in pitching off the hay. 

Herewith we send you sketches of a stone barn, 


situated in another family in eur Society—also, 
some remarks on feeding apples to swine; which 
you may dispose of, as well as this imperfect sketch, 
as you may judge best. 
Respectfully yours, &c., 
JONATHAN CHANDLER. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES. 

Fic. 1.—Nos. 1, 1, are deposites for manure thrown from 
the stables; they are also used for passage ways, leading 
from the yard to the road. After the manure has been re- 
moved, (see Ground Plan Fic. 4, Nos.5 and 9.) 

No. 2, is a bank wall, extending 130 feet from the barn, 
and forms the west side of the yard. It is 10 feet high. 6 
feet thick at bottom, and 4 feet at top. 

No. 3, Watering Place. 


Fic. 2.—Elevation of the west end of the barn. The dot- 





ted lines are posts ruming the depth of the bank wall, which 
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forms the drive way. This figure is drawn to correspond 
with Fic. 7—No. 3. 

Fic. 3—[A Section of the north side and west end—not 
being essential, is omitted. ] 

Fic. 4.—Ground Plan, No.1. Carriage House, 23 by 
45. No. 2. Feeding floor and alley; floor 114 by 31—al- 
Iry 34 by 14. No, 3. Herse stable, 8 by 14. Nos, 4, 6, 
8, 10, are leantos, 74 fect ir the clear, and 13 by 45. Nos. 
5, 9, are deposites for manure. They are from 18 to 20 
inches below the sills of the barn, and serve for passways, 
14 feet wide and 9 high from the ground. (See Fie. 1—No. 
1,1.) No.7. Thrashing floor, 12 by 45, 16 feet high. 
No. 11, Feeding floor, 64 by 45. No. 12. Pens for rear- 
ing calves, 7 by 45. The marked line are feeding troughs; 
0000000 doors. 

Fic, 5.—Second story. No 1. Lumber room, 15 by 23. 
No. 2. Lumber room, 23 by 31. No.3. Grain room, 11 by 
12. No. 4, Landing at the top of the stairs. No. 5. Open 
space for throwing down hay to the feeding floor below. 
No. 6. Scaffuld. Nos. 7, 7, 7, 7. Hay mows, 20 by 40. 
Nos. 8, 8. Passages between the mows, 5 feet wide. No. 
9. Hay mow. No. 10. Open space over the thrashing 
floor, 12 feet wide, with scaffolds at each end, 16 feet from 
the thrashing fleor, 12 by 154 each, as shown at a, a. 
No. 11. Moveable walk over the thrashing floor; a, feed- 
ing place for throwing down hay; e, stairs leading from 
ground floor to second story ;_f, stairs leading to barn floor. 


Fic. 6.—Third story and barn floor. No. 1. Space, 23 
by 45, used in the haying season for turning round the 
carts er wagons after unloading. After the season is over, 
it is used for storing farming implements, &c. @. A hatch- 
way for putting lumber through into the roo:n below. Nos. 
2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2. Hay mow, an open space cach side of the 
floor, into which the hay is pitched to the second story be- 
low, as shown in Fic. 5. The dotted lines represent beams 
framed into the plates and into the posts of each pier. Nos. 
3, 3,3. Barn floor, 15 feet wide, and 117 fect leng. @, a,a, 
are hatchways for throwing down hay, straw, roots, &c. 
g- Stairs leading to the drying loft. 

Fic. 7.—Elevation and frame work of one of the piers. 
No. 1. Ground story. No.2. Second story. Ne. 3. Third 
story and barn flecr. No. 4. Drying loft, for medicinal 
herbs, &c., 15 by 140. Nos. 5, 5. Hay mows. * 

The principal timbers are 8 by 84. Hight of posts 26 
feet. Length of barn 140 feet; width 45 ft. Barn yard, 
117 by 130 fect. ' 


Remarks by the Publishers. 


We present our readers with the preceding cuts and de- 
scription of a barn—a favor from the Society of Shakers at 
Harvard, Ms. From a slight examination of its conveni- 
ences, and our personal knowledge of the systematic course 
they universally adopt in their building operations, we are 
free to recommend the foregoing plan to the inspection of 
our readers. If any of them can give us something better, 
it will be received with due respect. 

We have also the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt 
of a different plan of a stone barn, from another family of 
the Shakers; also, their method cf ferding swine, &c. 3 
but for lack of space they are deferred till our next. 

The Shaker Societies, as Agricultural Communities, have 
received the highest commendation from all travelers of 
note and respectability who have visited them; and from 
those even who have cvinced much reluctancy in speaking 
well of any thing American. There is a degree of order 
and neatness, with the most admirable uniformity, pervad- 
ing all their operations—whctker on the farm, in the farm- 
yard, or in their dwellings, barns, and other buildings— 
which is in the highest degree creditable to them, and wor- 
thy the imitation of all who would have for their motto, 
“‘a place for every thing, and every thing in its place.” 
What a vast amount of time, valuable time, might be saved; 
and what a number of petty perplexities and disappoint- 
ments might be avoided, if this principle were more gene- 
rally acted upon. al 

Their lands are kept in the highest state of cultivation ; 
their crops well taken care of, and secured in proper sea- 
son; animals well fed, and kept as clean in stables as in 
pasture; implements in the best order and of the best 
kind ; no breken or worn-out carriages or implements cum- 
bering the streets er yard; no unsightly piles of brush or 
rubbish are permitted to accumulate in their lanes or ave- 
nues} no pernicious weeds rearing their obnoxious heads on 
their premises, and scattering their evil seeds over the land. 
Their barns and stables exhibit the utmost cleanliness ; and 
their orchards, vineyards, and gardens are enriched with 
the choicest fruit and vegetables, and display great skill: 
and good taste in every respect. It would be well for ma- 
ny, who amuze themselves with a laugh at the peculiar; 
simplicity of these people, if they would follow their exe. 
ample in the way of preserving neatness, cleanliness, andy 
even beauty, around their dweliings. 
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Their dairy products, honey, and all their articles of do- From the Trausactions of Monzoc Co. Agricultural Society for 1842. 


mestic maunfactures, it is well known, are superior, and of 


course demand the readiest sale and best prices in all our 
markets. Their Agents and Trustees maintain the strictest 
integrity in all their dealings. Being. through hard times 
and all times, free from financial entbarrassments, they are 
uniformly prompt in the fulfillment of all their engagements. 





| History of Agricultayal Sociciies in Monroe County, 


Western New-York. 
Remarks.—Tic history of Societies in the coun- 


| ty of Monroe, for the improvement of the Garden 


and the Field, is recent and brief. In the years 
1831, ’32 and °35, Horticultural Societies were insti- 


With their social and religious peculiarities we have no-} tuted at Rochester, and their influence has had an 


thing to do; it is at present of their agricultural characte~ 
alone we wish to speak. We would strongly recommend 


tu all who may have an opportunity of inspecting their ss- 


important effect on the productions of garden vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers, and given an impetus to 
the spirit of improvement, which has distinguished 


: . . aeoll setae - son es 
tablishment, to do so. We have never known a careful | that city and the neighboring towns over most loca- 


observer to leave their place, without resolving to adopt | : ~<a : 
1, ol benefits for unborn generaiions. 
‘ 


some of their economical practices, and to be benetitte 
thereby. If the Seciety could be induced to give a state- 
ment, in detail, of their practice in their various depart- 
ments, from time to time, through this and other agricultu- 
ral prpers, we are sure it would be well received, and be 


productive of much good. We hepe to hear from them. 








For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Large Yield of Onions, 

Jerusalem, L. L., Oct. 25, 1842. 
Mr. Cotxuan:—I give below a short account of what we 
consider a large yicld of Onions. If our Wethersfield 

friends can beat it, we should be glad to hear from them. 
Mr. Willett Seaman, of this place, on a piece of ground 
66 feet long by 50 wide, raised during the last summer, 48 
bushels of large and remarkably fine white Onions—~at 
which rate an acre would yield 1056 bushels. The scil on 
which they grew isa fine whitish kind of (apparently) broek 
sand, mixed with about an equal proportion of loam. The 
ground was prepared by drawing on and plowing in as 
mueh long coarse stable manure as the plow would con- 
veniently turn under, early in the spring. ‘Then previous 
to sowing the seed, which was scattered in drills from 12 to 
15 inches apart, the scrapings from his fowl-roost were 
spread on about as thick as ashes usually are with us, say 
about 100 bushels per acre. This kind of manure Mr. 8. 
places great value upon. The drills were then formed 
and the seed sown. The time of sowing I have forgotten. 
This method Mr. Seaman has pursued for a number of 
years, and it is uniformly attended with complete success. 
If you think fit, you can give the above statement a 

place ia your columns. 
Respectfully yours, &e. 
EDWARD H. SEAMAN. 





We give plaee to the subjoined because it comes in a re- 
spectable form and from a respectable correspondent; but 
we must say we have great distrust of its philosophy. We 
profiss, however, no skill in veterinary medicine or practice; 
and hope it will meet the eye of some one able and willing 
to answer it. 


Cause and Preventive of Blinducss in Horses, 


Mr. H. Corman:—A gentleman called at my house a 
short time since, to sce a yearling colt of mine, and after 
examining him awhile, he put his hand inte his mouth 
and said to me “ your colt has wolf teeth, and unless they 
are removed he will become blind.” On inquiry I found it 
a prevailing opinion of those acquainted with horses here, 
that many become blind in consequence of such teeth. 
They grow in the upper jaw, directly in front of the 
grinders, sometimes one on cach side, at others only on 
one side; someti:nes they are found with the yearling, at 
others not until they are seven or eight years old. It is 
said that the teeth do not grow into the jaw bone like other 
tect, and are easily knocked out by placing a small punch 
against them, with a slight blow of the hammer. Symp- 
toms: The eye or cyes weep as though they had hay seed 
in them, for a week or ten days, and then cease fer a while, 
then commence again and continue until the horse becomes 
blind. Having resided in New England, and been consid- 
erably acquainted with horses for forty years, and never 
hearing of wolf teeth in horscs, I am satisfied that it was 
not common if known at all there. It is said they have 
not been found here until eight or ten years since. Not 
having seen in any of the agricultural publications any no- 
tice of the subject, I thought it might be of some service to 
iny brother farmers to mention it in your paper. 

Will some of our veterinary surgeons tell us how these 
small teeth affcct the eyes. M. LINDLEY. 

Euclid, Ohio. 

P. 8. Can wicld the axe better than the pen. 








tions inthe Western District, and planted the germ 


In the year 1633 an Agricultural Society was 
formed, of which Witu1am Garsvurr, of Wheat- 
land, was the presiding offiecr. Its exhibition was 
joined with that of the Horticultural Society of that 
year; but, for the want of proper countenance and 
support by the public, it did not go off spiritedly, and 
was not renewed the next year. 

After slumbering for several years, the Society 
was again revived, in a somewhat different form, 
under the title of the ‘Genesee Agricultural Socie- 
ty.” In pursuance of a call, published in the New 
Genesee Farmer and other papers in the Western 
part of the State, a meeting of the friends af Agri- 
culture was held at the Court House in the city of 
Rochester, on the 28th of May, 1842, at which 
Gen. Mican Brooks, of Mt. Morris, presided, and 
Eviau F. Marsnaut, of Rochester was Secretary. 
A Society was organized, embracing a large portion 
of the Western part of the State, with the follow- 
ing list of officers :— 

LYMAN B. LANGWORTHY, of Greece, Pres’t. 
Micau Brooks, Mt. Morris, 
Isaac W. Saitrn, Lockport, 
Wo. Garsuttr, Wheatland, 
Henry M. Warp, Rochester, Recording Sec’y. 

M. B. Barruam, Rochester, Corresponding Sec’y. 
Henry E. Rocuester, Gates, U'rcasurer. 

The Society held a Fair at Rochester on the 7th 
day of October, which was well attended by Far- 
mers from the adjoining counties and Canada. 

During the session of the Legislature for 1841, a 
law was passed giving a bonus of 31000 dollars to 
the different counties, in proportion to their popu- 
lation, on condition of their raising, in each county, 
an equal amount—the share of the county of Mon- 
roe being S194. 

In consequence of the passage of this law, the 
Genesee Agricultural Society, by a vote of the mem- 
bers, changed the name to that of the Monroe 
County Agricultural Society, and restricted its lim- 
itsto the county. ‘The following persons were elec- 
ted officers :— 

LYMAN B. LANGWORTHY, of Greece, Pres’t. 
Wa. GarsettT, Wheatland, 
Henry FE. Rocuester, Gates 
Wm. C. Corneti, Henrictta, 
Henry M. Warp, Rochester. Recerding Sec'y. 
M. B. Batenam, Rochester, Corresponding Nec'y. 
Cuartes F. Crosman, Rochester, 7'reasurer. 


Vice Presidents. 


Vice Presidents. 


The Society was well sunported, and had a bril- 
liant and successful Exhibition and Fair on the 15th 
and 16th days of October, 1241. A spirited and 
eloquent Address was delivered before the Socicty 
by E. Darwin Suiru, Esc. 

The Society met on the 19th of February, and 
chose the following persons officers for 12342 :— 


HENRY COLMAN, of Rochester, President. 
Ww. Garsutt, Wheatland, 
L. B. Lanewortny, Greece, 
Wa. C. Cornet, Henrietta, 
H. M. Warp, Rochester, Recording Secretary. 
M. B. Barenam, Rochester, Corresponding Sec'y. 
Lewis Brooks, Rochester, T'reasurer. 

The effects and results of the labors of the Socie- 
ty have given an impulse to improvements in all 
the branches of rural economy. Whatever imped- 
iments may have been thrown in their way, by 
those who are too conceited and self-sufficient to 
learn, or too misanthropical to desire to enlighten 
their neighbors, yet the supporters of the institu- 
tion are strongly impressed with the importance of 
pressing forward in the great cause of Agriculture ; 
the art of all arts; the progenitor, father and utoth- 
er of all that ennobles and sustains the family of 
man; and notwithstanding what the most inveter- 
ately prejudiced, or the most determined cynic may 
say of its benefits, at any rate the friends of the in- 


Vice Presidents. 








stitution cannot be charged with doing any harm to 
society, or acting from interested or selfish motives, 
If nothing more is produced by their Fairs or Ex- 
hibitions than the intreduction of its members to 
the acquaintance of distinguished individuais, and 
the establishment of an agreeable, harmless holiday, 
it will not, we think, be frowned upon by those who 
are kindly disposed to strew the sometimes thorny 
paths of life with fragrance and flowers. 

The advantages to be derived from the associa- 
tion of individuals for mutual instruction, protec- 
tion and encouragement, do not require to be en- 
forced by argument. Has not the experience of 
ages sanctioned its benefits? Was any great object 
ver attained except by organization and action in 
masses? It is the lever of Archimedes, which 
moves the globe. The institutions of Governments, 
of churches, of charitable, missionary, temper- 
ance, literary and benefit socicties, are examples; 
and all branches of mechanics and trade have their 
associations and socicties. Shall not the Farmer be 
equally entitled to its advantages? Should he not 
be encouraged in every project that holds out a 
chance for improvement in this noblest of all im- 
provements; the art which is the foundation upon 
which the whole superstructure of civilized society 
rests? There cannot be a rational doubt upon the 
subject. It is a mere truism. 

The bringing together of so many of the liberal, 
talented and respectable individuals, the very clite 
of the country, during an annual Fair—all able and 
willing to compare notes with their brother co-la- 
borers, and to diffuse, free as air, the experimental 
knowledge of their crops—the show of the finest 
and most perfect specimens of the animal creation— 
the exhibition of the ingenuity of the country in all 
the mechanical inplements of husbandry—all vege- 
table productions that eminently excel, including 
the grains, the fruits and the flowers—the beautiful 
productions of the loom, the needle, and the thou- 
sand triumphs of mind over matter; we sayif ail 
this display of the works of man and a higher pow- 
er is not praiseworthy, and calculated to improve 
the mind and to impress the heart with gratitude 
to Him who conceived and created these paragons 
of excellence,—then is the glorious sky and all its 
multitude of constellations a mere * congregation of 
pestilential vapors.” We cannot conceive a case 
in which the searcher after truth and knowledge may 
more improve his understanding and gain new ideas 
for his future practice and improvement, and no 
one can be so stupid and careless as not to be moved 
by curiosity and admiration; two excrtions of his 
faculties which will not at any rate prejudice his 
morals. 

Opinions are debatable things, and facts are not 
very safely arrived at by inquiring minds, except 
by collision with contrary views. As manis grega- 
rious, it is wellhe should be brought in approxima- 
tion with his fellow; and how and when can it be 
more judiciously perfected than where men of his 
own craft “most do congregate ?”’ 

It is argued by some that all societies and associ- 
ations are wrong, and have a deleterious effect upon 
human society, that it renders them clannish, and 
Legets an esprit de corps that narrows the mind 
and shrivels up the universal genius of man. It 
may be soin a measure, but we must take the 
world as it is; and there cannot be any good reason 
assigued why the Farmer should not have the ad- 
vantage, pecuniary and honorary, that may grow 
out of a course found beneficial by all the other 
classes. 

The writer, during the two or three years past, 
has had the good fortune to attend various agricul- 
tural fairs in this State; and the two last State 
fairs, particularly at Syracuse and Albany, are 
marked trees and beacons of light in his memory.— 
The fair at Albauy in September last, was a most 
extensive and magnificent display. It seemed _the 
World’s Farmer’s Museum collected in the Colli- 
seum of the Empire State; and 200 miles travel 
was amply compensated by this wonderful exhibi- 
tion, and so we think thousands will respond who 
were there congregated. It was truly a feast of fat 
things; and no one was present at this show, who 
glories in the title of Tiller of the soil, but must 
have leftit a wiser and a better man, and felt enno- 
bled in the dignity of his calling. : 

Intimately connected with agricultural assocta- 
tions is the Agricultvral Press; and howeversneer- 
ingly the over-wise, self-sufficient and narrow-mind- 
ed may decry “Book Farming,” the insinuaticn 18 
so flimsy and preposterous that no liberal-minded 
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and inquiring man will tolerate it for an instant 
Is it to be presumed that any one 1s perfect? that 
he is all wise and beyond the power of increasing 
his knowledge? Is the experience of the long life 
ofan individual endowed with an acute and discern- 
ing mind worth nothing, when a column of ordinary 

rint can convey the experience of years on a par- 
ticular subject in the clearest manner and beyond 
acavilordoubt? If I discover a valuable fact in 
the rotation of crops or inthe application of manure ; 
or produce a new and valuable grain, vegetable or 
fruit, and discover it only to my immediate neigh- 
bors, there perhaps it dies; but disseminate by 
means of the press, with its hundred thousand wings, 
to the four winds of heaven, it becomes a recorded 
fact, more durable than the sculptured marble, or 
the monument of a nation’s history, accessible and 
free to all alike. Who with the least public spirit 
or private enterprise can forego that greatest earthly 
pleasure we possess, the glorious privilege of Rea- 
ding and conversing with the great, the good and 
the wise of all time past,—settling within ourselves 
awell grounded system of religion, morals, theo- 
ries of government, and the best plans for pursuing 
our daily avocation of life? We are not ene of those, 
and from the bottom of our heart we pity the man 
who is depived of this privilege, or who possessing it, 
is devoid of this taste and pleasure. If the exertions 
of the press are worth nothing to the agricultural 
community, the grumblers are right, and reason is 
abubble. Let chaos come again and universal 
darkness reign supreme. 

We humbly conceive that a contrary opinion will 
prevail. : me 

A well conducted agricultural paper, with its ed- 
itorial, its communications and selections, embra- 
cing the whole talent of the country, are so many 
individuals arrayed with their arguments ready for 
combat with eny antagonist; and the reader may 
compare, discuss, digest, er refute, in his own 
mind, or with his pen, as with so many friends and 
neighbors, and among some of his paper opponents 
he may find his equal and even his superior, from 
whom it would be no disparagement to be instructed. 

We trust that the civilized community in the 
nineteeth century are too well informed, to need 
the wear and tear of much quill timber to convince 
them of the value of Agricultural Literature. 

We desire to remind the farming interest that the 
State Fair for 1843 is to be held in this county, at 
the city of Rochester, and that it will require no 
little exertion and liberality so to conduct and bring 
out the recources of the country as not to disgrace 
the far-famad Western District. It is not the coun- 
ty of Monroe alone to whom this appeal will be 
made, but to the whole western population. The 
premiums offvred will be on a scale commensurate 
with the ability and resources of the State; and yet 
probably the laboring oar will be put upon us both 
as to funds and the matcrielleto make the exhibition 
respectable. It is proposed to merge our County 
Society, its funds and members in the State Society, 
and to declare no county premiums, allowing every 
member to compete for the larger bonus of the 
State Socicty. 

Unless the farming, mechanical and commercial 
interests come forward freely and liberally, we have 
some fears of the ability of the managers to do the 
thing in a style and order that shall be noted in after 
times, as the Banner Agricultural se - 


New-York State Agricultural Society. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held in 
the Lecture Room of the Young Men’s Association 
in Albany, onthe 18th of Jan., 1843. James S. 
Wapswortn, Esq,, of Geneseo, Livingston Co., 
President in the chair. 

The committees to award premiums, reported as 
follows : 





ON FIELD CROPS. 

On Indian Corn.—First premium to Samuel 
Phelps, of Ira, Cayuga Co., 112 bushels per acre— 
$15,00; second to Wm. Ingells, of Volney, Oswe- 
‘g0 Co., 89 bushels per acre—$10,00; third, to Jo- 
seph F. Osborn, of Port Byron—S5,00 ; fourth, to 
Anthony Van Bergen, of Coxsackie, Green Co., 
85 51-100 bushels per acre—diploma. 

On Barley.—First premium to Nathaniel S. 
Wright, of Vernon Oneida Co., 53 bushels per 
acre—$10,00; second, to T. S. Vanderveer, of Am- 
. Montgomery Co., 404 bushels per acre— 

00. 


On Rye.—First premium to Isaac F. Goodwin, 





of Westmoreland, Oneida Co., 32 bushels and 36 
Ibs. per acre—$10,00 ; second, toT. J. Vanderveer, 
of Amsterdam, Montgomery Co., 23 bushels and 
29 quarts per acre—$5,00. 

On Oats.—First premium to Samuel Phelps, of 
Tra, Cayuga Co., 102 bushels per acre—$10,00; 
second, to W. A. Russell, Salem, Washington Co., 
97 bushels per acre, $5; diploma to Israel . Good- 
win, Westmoreland, 81 bushels per acre. 

The committee also recommended a special ex- 
tra premium of $10 to George Sheffer, of Wheat- 
land, Monroe Co., for his crop of oats of 8714 bush- 
cls from 94 acres of land, being an average of J1§ 
per acre. 

On Petatoes.—First premium to Geo. White, of 
Rutland, Jefferson Co., 1 acre 1 8-10 rod, 4213 
bushels, pinkeyes, $10; second to Geo. Sheffer, of 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., 400 bushels per acre, $5. 

On Beets.—First premium to Geo. Sheffer, 1 
acre 12 rods, 10263 bushels, $10. 

On Carrots. —First premium to Wm. Risley, Fre- 
dedia, Chautauque Co., 9354 bushels per acre, $10. 

On Peas.—First premium to Geo. White, Rut- 
land, Jefferson Co., 333 bush per acre, $10. 

ON ESSAYS. 

There were no competitors for the premiums of- 
fered on-essays on Agricultaral Chemistry, on Rota- 
tion of crops, and on the introduction of new agri- 
cultural products. 

For the premium for the best essay on the Gene- 
ral Management of the Farm, four essays were 
presented. The premium was awarded to Willis 
Gayloid, Otisco, Onondaga Co., $20. 

But two essays were eflered for the premium on 
the Management and Application of Manures; the 
premium was awarded to Willis Gaylord, of Otisce, 
$20. 

For the premium onthe best plan of a farm 
house, barn, and necessary out-buildings, three 
plans were presented. The premium was awarded 
to John J. Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne Co.— 
gold medal. 

The premium for the best specimen of Floral 
Painting, was awarded to E. Whitheld, Albany— 
silver medal. 

The preminm for engraving the best specimen of 
portraits of domestic animals, on wood, was awar- 
ded to John W. Orr, of Albany—gold medal. 


In the evening, (says the Albany Atlas,) the So- 
ciety met in the Assembly chamber, where an ad- 
dress was delivered by James S. Wavswortn, of 
Geneseo, a gentleman whose zealous discharge of 
duty is realizing the expectations of those who pla- 
ced him in the Presidency of the Association. It 
is but just to add, in this connexion, that the perse- 
vering attention of the Secretaries (our townsmen, 
E. Printice and Lutuer ‘l'ucken,) is also wor- 
thy of much commendation—as, from their position 
here at the centre, the duties devolving ou them 
have been arduous—dutics which have been dis- 
charged with a promptness and fidelity commensu- 
rate with their importance in the Agricultural af- 
fairs of the state. 

Annexed is a list of the officers elected or re- 
elected, at the annual meeting of the State Agricul- 
tural Society. 

James S. Wapswortn, Genesco, President. 

Vice Presidents. 
Ist dist., James Lenox, New Hamburg. 


24 * Rosert Denniston, Salisbury. 

3d “ AwntrHony Van Barcen, Coxsackie. 
4th “ E.C. Devavan, Ballston Centre. 
5th * JonatTuan D. Lepyarp. 

6th * JZ. A. Lexayp, Bath. 

7th “ J. M. Suerwoop, Auburn. 

8th “« DL. B. Lanewortuy, Rochester. 


H. S. Ranpawu, Cortland Village, Cor. Sec'y. 

Lurner Tucker, Albany, Rec. Secretary. 

Ezra P. Printice, Albany, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee.—C. N. Bement, Albany; 
TI. L. Grove, Buskirk’s Bridge; Alex. Walsh, 
Lansingburgh; J. Me D. MelIntyre, Albany; 
Thomas Hillhouse, Watervliet. 





Blasting Rocks by Galvanism.—A spectator gives 
the following description of the blasting operations 
at Wester Craigs Quarry, on Tuesday: “ The 
workmen under the direction of the superintendent 
of the quarry, had nearly completed their part of the 
operations before Mr. Roberts (the inventor of the 
new system) and Mr. Wilson made their appezr- 
ance, accompanied by assistants with the battery and 
connecting wires for conveying the galvanic current 





to the charges of powder. ‘These gentlemen assidu- 
ously and carefully superintended the placing of the 
charges in the rock, and connecting the main coils 
of wire with the cartridges. When the arrangements 
were completed, and it was observed that the battery 
was placed on the top of the precipice over the quar- 
ry—whence the distance to the charges to be fired, 
was shortest, and entirely free from danger—the 
spectators, by Mr. Roberts’ advice, placed them- 
selves on the summit of the precipice, and at the 
outside of the curved line of the rock, from which an 
excellent view could be cbtained of the effects. The 
two charges at the foot of the rock, were first to be 
fired; and having been uncertain where I should 
place myself, I was in the act of moving from East to 
West along the top of the precipice, when the signal 
was given while 1 was immediately behind and close 
to the battery at the moment the two galvanic poles 
were brought together. The effect was instantane- 
ous as the lightning’s flash from ‘summer clouds.” 
The hill upon which I stood was shaken to its found- 
ation, as by an earthquake, and the riven mass of rock 
went crashing down into the depths of the quarry. 
This was startling and beautiful, but fell far short of 
what took place upon the second application of the 
galvanic current to the two charges placed over each 
other in the face of the perpendicular clift. A short 
time was required to remove the scaffold that” had 
been used by the workmen in preparing the two up- 
right blasts, and in placing the connecting wires, and 
applying screens in front of the charges, to prevent 
the scattering of the splinters of stone when the ex- 
plosion took place. These arrangements gave me 
sufficient time to gain an excellent position for ob- 
servation. Every thing was at length completed 3 
and every cye then was fixed, and the breath held in 
anxious suspense. Then came the ‘ready,’ from 
Mr. Wilson, who remained in the bed of the quarry. 
The assistant at the battery brought the discs in con- 
tact, and the whele face of the rock was riven asun- 
der from top to bottom, and frum 300 to 400 tons of 
stone Were torn from the hill, and came thundering 
down like an avalanche. It is impossible to imagine 
any thing more grand or interesting than this triumph 
of science, as applied to practical utility, in rendering 
a hitherto most dangerous process perfectly safe and 
simple in execution.” —Glasgow Chronicle. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 


Why it has not done more for Agriculture—Carbon 
not derived principally from the Atmosphere, §c. 
Mr. Robert Rigg, F. R. S., addressed to the 

Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, from 

Whitehaven, in Cumberland, a communication on 

the conditions under which experiments in agricul- 

tural science should be made. Mr. Rigg, in this 
paper, observes:—‘' Fully persuaded as I am, that 
the reason why agriculture has not derived much 
benefit from chemical science is, that the experi- 
ments upon which the chemical ‘philosopher has ba- 
sed his theories, have not been made in a manner 
sufficiently practical, that they have been imperfectly 
examined, that analogy has too frequently supplied 
the place of inductive evidence, and that the know- 
ledge derived from practical experience has not been 
sufficiently recognized; and 1 am fully couvinced 
that almostevery farming operation will derive ben- 
efit from the evidence sought out of well-directed 





experiments, when carefully examined in all their - 


parts. I trust that no endeavor will be wanting on 
the part of the leading members of our very impor- 
tant society, to induce scientific and practical men to 
make experiments which have areference to the dis- 
covery of principles applicable to agriculture; and 
that they will use their influence in impressing upon 
such experimentalists the necessity of attending 
strictly to what is taught only by each experiment, 
and not entangle the experiments with existing the- 
ories.” Mr. Rigg concludes his communication 
with a recapitulation of the objects of reseasches in 
agricultural chemistry, which have long engaged his 
attention, and from which he thinks he has clear evi- 
dence to prove that carbon (instead of being, as is 
composed, a simple element) is a vegetable product, 
made by plants, varying in quantity with the kind of 
land on which they grow; that the uncombined ni- 
trogen in the atmosphere enters largely into the con- 
stitution of growing plants ; and that it is difficult to 
conceive any thing more at variance with the results 
of chemical experiments and practical agriculture, 
than the theory which supposes plants to derive the 
principal supply ef their carbon from the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, and of their nitrogen from 
ammonia. 
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AN ORNAMENTAL FARM MOUSE.........DESIEN IV. 


OF COTTAGE RESTBENCES, BY A. J. DOWNING, 


AUTHOR UF A TREATISE ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
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“In designing this farm house, we have had two 
objects in view; first, to offer to a large class of in- 
telligent farmers, a plan of a house of moderate 
size, somewhat adapted in internal accommodation 
to their peculiar wants: and secondly, to give to the 
exterior, at little additional cost, some architectural 
beauty. The first object, it is evident, must ever 
be the principal one in a farmer's dwelling, and 
therefore every thing should yield to such an interior 
arrangement, as will give the greatest amount of 
comfort, and the maximum of convenience, in per- 
forming in-door labor. But beyond this, there is no 
reason why the dwelling houses of our respectable 
farmers should not display some evidences of taste, 
as well as those of professional men, or persons in 
more affluent circmstances. ‘The farmers are really 
the most independent men in our community, as 
their wealth is less liable to fluctuation than that of 
any other class; and if the amount which they wish 
to expend upon a dwelling, be less than that within 
the means of others, they are generally able, on the 
other hand, by having abundance of stone or timber 
on their own premises, to build at a greatly reduced 
cost. By bestowing some degree of ornament on 
farm houses, we shall hope to increase the interest 
and attachment, which the farmer and his family 
have for their home, and thereby to improve his so- 
cial and domestic state. A man who is content to 
live ina clumsy, badly contrived, and uncouth hab- 
itation, will generally be found to care little for his 
home, or to have in his heart but a scanty flow of 
genial domestic sympathies. This love of home, 
and with it all the tender affections bound up in that 
endearing word, will be snre to grow with every 











step we take to add to its comforts, or increase its 
beauty; and if we feel a species of affection for the 
goodly trees that we have planted, which, growing 
along with us, scem like old and familiar friends, 
we must acknowledge a still greater attachment to 
a dwelling that we have built, and which becomes 
our own home, whether it be a cottage or a mansion, 
if there is an air ef taste lurking about it, and 
breathing out from vine covered porch or open win- 
dow casement. 

We are especially anxious that the farmer should 
cultivate a taste for improving his home, including 
under this term his dwelling, and his garden or 
grounds, as we are confident that in so doing he will 
unconsciously open to himself and his family new 
sources of enjoyment, beyond such as are directly 
derived from their beauty and convenience. It is 
unquestionably true, that we lcarn to appreciate the 
beauty of nature, in proportion as we become fa- 
miliar with the beauty of art. Now, although we 
do not expect farmers to possess a gallery of pic- 
tures or statuery, yet they have a scarcely less in- 
structive field open to them while tastefully disposing 
their gardens and grounds, in studying the various 
developements of beauty that occur, and become 
familiar to the mind in these, and all other employ- 
ments, unfelding the order and harmony of a well 
regulated home. And we will venture to assert, 
that no person, however small his original know!- 
edge, has followed these occupations thoughtfully 
for half a dozen years, without having his appreci- 
ation of the beauty of all nature, and especially the 
beauty of trees, forests, hills and rivers, a thousand 
fold increased. 
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By referring to the plan of the principal floor, 
Fig. 2, it willl be seen that the main building, 30 
by 46 feet, is two stories in height, and contains on 
this floor a hall, a parlor, two bed rooms, and a | 
large pantry. The parlor., or sitting room, is an ex- 
cellent apartment, suitable for any occasion, and 
the pantry being placed between it and the kitchen, | 
either of these rooms may be used to dine in; while | 
the passage with two doors between the parlor and 








the kitchen, prevents the noise of the latter from be- 
ing heard in the former. 
The kitchen, wash-lfouse, dairy, and wood-house, 


on the same level with the main building, are con- | 
‘tained in an L-form addition in the rear, one story 


in height. The kitchen is 16 feet square, and opens 
also by a back door, upon a broad stone platform, 
under which the steps next the main building de_ 
scend to the cellar. The wash-room is 16 feet squar, 


, 


and has by the side of the fire-place a circular Copper 
boiler set, for boiling the clothes. There is a pass 
from the wash-room, communicating directly With 
the wood-house. The dairy may, if it is though 
advisable, be sunk three feet below the level of the 
wash-house, and paved with flag stones, in order to 
keep it cool; and there may be raised a shejf of 
stone all around it, on which to place pans of milk 
In this case it would be entered hy descending four 
or five steps. The wood-house has a large dvor ty 
facilitate unloading from the wood wagons. 

The plan of the — 
second stery, Fig. 
3, affords three 
good bed rooms, clo- 
sets, &c., and a 
small bed room; and 
above this story isan 
ample garret forf 
drying variousseeds 
and vegetables. 

The cellar is large, 
being of the same 
size as the maink 
building, and onthe 
side next the car- 
riage road, should 
be placed a slide, } 
wide enough to re- 
ceive a cart load of & 
roots,which will save 
much labor and time 
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usually occupied in carrying them in baskets. 
This dwelling is supposed to be constructed of 

rough stone, or stone partially smooth on the face, 


but not laid inregularcourses. Such stone is abun- 
dant throughouta great portion of the United States, 
and makes excellent walls. 

We have given the preference to the Rural Goth. 
tc style in composing the exterior of this dwelling, 
partly on account of the large lofts or garrcts, so use- 
ful to the farmer, afforded by the steep gables and 
roofs, and partly on account of its intrinsic beauty and 
picturesque effect when built of stone, even in this 
simple manner. We have introduced a veranda in 
the same style in front, because such a feature is as 
necessary tothe comfort of a farm-house as a villa, in 
this country. 

Where all the outbuildings are to be erected a 
the same time with the dwelling-house, something 
of the same style should be evinced in their con 
struction. Itis not necessary to attain this, that or- 
namental verge boards, or windows, or other minor 
details, should be introduced into barns er the like 
structures, but it will be sufficient if attention be 
paid to repeating the same general forms in the out- 
lines of the buildings, and of these the form of the 
roof or gables is most essential. 

In some districts, wood is the only article which 
comes within the reach of the farmer. When this 
is the case, it would be better to adopt another style 
for the exterior, of a lighter character. We would 
recommend the simple projecting roof, and the gen- 
eral style of Design I., omitting some of the or 
mental details. The arrangement of the rooms 
would require no material alteration, whatever style 
of architecture may be adopted for the interior; and 
a farm-house built in the plainest manner, preserv- 
ing the arrangement exactly, would still have all 
the merit of this part of the design, of whatever 
value it may be considered. 

It is evident that to some families another parlor, 
or a common eating room, but little superior to the 
kitchen, might be thought desirable. ‘This woull 
he easily obtained by converting the rear bed-room 
into a dining-room, and keeping the parlor, (which 
is now intended toserve the purpose of dining-reom 
also,) as a show apartment, or best room. Sucha 
plan might suit the fancy ef those who take pleasure 
in keeping the best and most comfortable roem it 
their house shut, except when they see strangers 
but we cannot recommend it as consonant with g 
taste, and that unaffeeted, genuine hospitality, whieh 
ought to characterize “ plain country folks.” 





In the village of Woonsocket, R. I., there at 
eighteen mills, in which there are 1,268 looms, 50 
825 spindles, and 1,160 hands. The aggregale 
number of yards of goods produced during the past 
year is 9,739,717: of which there were 250, 
warps, 584,000 yards flannels, 364,000 vards jeans 
62,400 yards negro cloths, 156,000 yards satinets 





5,645,000 yards cotton prints, and 3,117,000 yards 
| cotton sheeting. 
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From Hill’s Monthly Visiter. 


How does Climate affect the Staple of Wool ? 

The manner in which our two distin guished friends, 
Col. Jaques and Mr. Sibley. arrive at the same con- 
clusions, from premises directly opposite, puzzles us 
exceedingly. We have not the ability to explain or 
defend either position. All we can do is to express 
the hope that our readers, who are practical men 

ursuing the successful business of weaning lambs 
and raising sheep, will not be influenced to change 
a sure course for any untried experiment. 

Our friend Sibley, whose communications on any 
agricultural subject we shall always prize, because 
thev are the result ot experience, has fully proved 
his doctrines in relation to the management of sheep, 
by his works. We should follow his advice very 
far on this, as on almost every other point of agri- 
cultural information. Col. Jaques is, perhaps, more 
a man of fancy and imagination than the Hopkinton 
farmer. The essays and the ideas of both gentlemen 
will amuse our readers, if they do not afford in all 
cases safe instruction. * 

Hopkinton, N. H., August 1, 1840. 

Hon. Isaac Hrrr—In the Visiter of yesterday, 
now before me, I find a very interesting account of 
Col. Jaques, his. farm, and his stock——but more 
especially interesting is the account of the manage- 
ment of his stock, and his theory for its improve- 
ment. I will touch only upon his theory respecting’ 
his flock of South Downs. He states that ‘to give 
them the finer and uniform quality of wool down to 
the fetlock, and an increased quantity of wool over 
the whole body, he had so disposed of their breeding 
that they should present their lambs in the fall, in- 
stead of the spring.” He founds the improvement 
of the wool of his sheep upon the principle “that 
the economy and providence of nature are such, 
that animals clothed in wool or fur will increase or 
diminish the quantity of either, according to the cli- 
mate, which requires more or less wool or fur to 
warm the body.” 

It is on this same principle of the “economy and 
providence of nature,” that I found the improvement 
of the wool of my sheep, but my manner of doing 
itis the reverse of that of Col. Jaques. If my views 
are right, they may be of some service to wool grow- 
ers, who would be likely to follow a principle laid 
down and reduced to practice by a person of so much 
influence as Col. Jaques. My reasons for adopting 
a different manner of improvement, may be seen in 
the following account: 

In 1821, [ bought a small number of full blooded 
Merino sheep, for the purpose of increasing my flock 
aad raising fine wool. For a number of years I al- 
lowed the buck to go with the flock the year round, 
in order that my lambs should come in the winter, 
supposing that birth at that season would have a nat- 
ural influence in producing a more abundant quantity, 
and a much finer quality of wool. In breeding in 
this way, with the nicest care as to male parentage, 
I found all my young sheep bore wool of an inferior 
quality to my original stock. I had nearly made up 
my mind that our country was not suited to the growth 
of fine wool, and that in the course of time the off- 
spring of fineSpanish sheep would become assimilated 
to,and lost in, our native breed. From conversation 
and reflection on this subject, I concluded to change 
mycourse, and let the monthof May be the yeaning 
month, and a few years only were needed to produce 
achange forthe better, as aprarent as day from night. 
All agree that a cold climate is calculated to produce 
a finer, softer and more abundant covering for the 
animal creation than a hot one; for that reason a lamb 
that isdropped in May, or the fore part of June, will 
produce more and better wool than one which comes 
in the fall or winter. By allowing the male to go to 
the female in December, we have the whole of the 
winter for the formation of the anime!, and with a! 
the other parts, every fibre of the wool is formed, 
and the lamb is fitted for a cold climate with a fleece 
of the finest and warmest kind. After the perfect 
formation and production of the animal, the heat of 
our summer produces no change in the quality of the 
Wool, or if any, itis so slight as to be wholly unper- 
ceed. Sheep that are at all times kept in a per- 
feetly healthy condition, continue to produce wool 
equally fine, soft and beautiful, year after year, till 
Visited byold age, and thea, like the hair of an aged 
Person, it becomes in some degree, more harsh and 
ngid, By providing for the birth of lambs in the 

» gestation is going on during the summer, and 
mature, true to her work, prepares the lamb with a 

» Coarse covering, suited to a warm climate. 
STeruen Srs.ey. 





Culture of Carrots. 


] 
way I deserve, and grow very litile after. I think 


Speech of Mr. Beadel at the Witham Agricultural | the carrot a very useful root; it is impossible to grow 


Meeting, Eng. 


it without being a clean farmer; and thus the land is 


Mr. Beaprx. I ‘will now give you an account benefitted, and through this means society at large. 


of the produce of carrots. The weight of carrots 
produced was 37 tons 4 ewt. 54lbs. per acre. They 
were weighed in the presence of Mr. Dixon, who is 
here, and of his brother, who is a stock farmer to a 
considerable extent at St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 37 
tons 4 ewt. 54 lbs. is a large quantity to produce; 
but it is right I should repeat the observation I made 
last year, that this ground had been dug and great 
trouble taken with it, and I cannot take it as a crite- 
rion. Mr. Baker then said he would grow carrots 
on plow cultivation; and I have this year three 
acres of carrots on plowed land, which I am now 
taking up, though they are not ripe. It is right I 
should say that I dug the land the year before last, 
but plowed for carrots, and they were drilled and 
treated as Swede turneps would be; and having 
weighed a quantity I find T have 30 tons 8 ewt. 60 
lbs. per acre. Last year I had 13 tons of tops; this 
year I have a fraction over 9 tons. Some of my 
friends have stated that they did not think carrot tops 
a food which sheep would do well with. I have not 
tried it sufficiently, but I have put a flock of wether 
sheep to fat, with cake and chaff at night, but all 
the green food they have is carrot tops. I have folded 
two sheep toa hurdle; and as soon as the carrots 
are off I shall sow the land with wheat. I am tied 
to no covenants, except to pay a good rent, and grow 
as muchas I can, and I mean to carry out the ever- 
lasting shift; for I tell my landlord if he finds 
three months fallow he may consider the lease for- 
feited, and take the farm at once. It is gratifying 
to see the chairman surrounded by so respectable a 
party to-day, for it establishes a fact—that the theo- 
retic fancies of many are somewhat sobered down, 
anid we find those who contemptuously smiled at | 
theory taking a little of it for their guide, and those | 
who took theory without due examination are hav- 

ing their theory based on practice. This is one of 
the good results of socicties of this description. We 

are separated from each other—we are all intent on 

our own business, and we have no time to meet to 

(liscuss, as we do here, points of common interest, 





by which, if one is going a little wrong, he may be | 
pulled back by the practical good sense of others. | 
1 trust that these societies and farmers’ clubs will | 
continue to flourish, for I think they can do good to | 
each other. At the farmers’ clubs we have only 
practical men, and the details of the subject are 
there discussed and settled, and we can arrive at a 
conclusion. Here we are called on to communicate | 
experiments that come before us. Those which you 
have heard to-day had been before us at the Brain- 
tree and Bocking club, and we considered that Mr. 
Luneley had given so much time and attention to 
the subject, that he was entitled to a vote of thanks. 
As we travel on, through the means of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the higher branch 
of our business is more taken care of, and more dis- 
cussed—the farmer is tanght to think of science, and 
improving his knowledge; and if we look to the pro- 
ceedings for the last three or four years, we must 
find that the society has done much to give to farm- 
ing science and scientific practice. We live in an 
age of steam. We hear much of getting rid of the 
steam from dung; and Mr. Braithwaite may find 
that by throwing up dung near your barn, the steam 
from it will work an engine that will thrash all your 
corn. J hope that in years to come our members 
may increase, and that from time to time we may 
elicit that information which will enable us, when 
we return to Gur pursuits, to improve, not only our 
own farms and our own occupations, but every body 
around us. 

Tur Prestpent. Have you been able to come 
to a conclusion as to the price per acre carrots cost to 
cultivate, and as to the effect they have on a subse- 
quent crop as compared with Swede turneps? 

Mea Beaver. I should be happy to answer the 
question if I could; but I have been a grower of 
carrots only two years; my succeeding crop happens 
to be strawberries—and Iam afraid that will not 
throw much light on the subject. This year I have 
three acres of carrots; when they are off I mean to 
sow it with wheat, and next yeer I shall be happy 
to commuicate the result. I hive heard that carrots 
draw the land—I have heard the same of mangel 
wurzel, and [ know it is the case with Swede tur- 
neps. I cannot grow 40 tons without drawing the 
land, and if I do not give back part of that in the 





shape of manure, I get mv kauckles rapped in the 





Fityrss or Turxes.—Jeremy Taylor says that the world 


|is a board with peg-holes, some square and some round, 
and that certain men, fitted for one state of things and not 


for another, are equare pegs which get info round holes.— 
Nothing can adjust them to their stations, or fix them with 
any firmness or uprightness. Change their positions, and 
seteach right; but the change is impossible. 








PROSPECTUS OF THE 


NEW GENESEE FARMER, 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


Vol. IV. for 1843. 
HENRY COLMAN, Editor for the first quarter; and M. B, BATE- 
HIAM, for the remainder of the year. 


Published by C. F. Crosman and E. Sneparp, Rochester. Sixteen 
pages monthly, enlarged and improved; price $1 00 per year, in 
advance. 

The character of the Genesee Farmer, both old and new, has been 
well known, and its ability and usefulness universally applauded. 
Published in one of the best farming districts in the world, and in 
one of the finest and busiest cities of the growing west, the very home 
of active industry and intelligence, where information and mechan- 
ical talent of the highest order are concentrated, no pains will be 
spared to make it all that such a paper should be. + 

Under present arrangements, Mr. Colman is expected to continue 
in the editorial department for the first third of the year; and when- 
ever he retires from its supervision, it will pass into able and com- 
petent hands, who will do justice to the paper and its subscribers, 
Mr. Colman contemplates an agricultural tour in Europe, and will 
be a regular correspondent of the paper through the year. 

Mr. Bateham, as travelling agent and correspondent, designs to 
spend most of his time among the farmers, observing their condition, 
and operations, and his contributions will be interesting and practi- 
cal. The numerous and able correspondents of the N. G. Farmer, 
it is expected, willcontinue their valuable contributions, With these 


arrangements, the proprietors feel assured that the long-tried friends . 


of the Genesee Farmer will not desert the paper; but will use their 
influence to extend its circulation and usefulness. If each subscriber 
would make it an object to procure one other, he would render an 
essential public benefit, The correspondence being extended 
throughout the country, the paper will embrace the husbandry of 
the whole of New England, the Canadas, the Middle, the Southern 
and Western States ; and it will communicate the fullest intelligence 
of the progress of agriculture in the old world. Being connected 
with an extensive Agriculiural Establishment, for seeds and imple- 
ments, under the management of one of the Publishers, it will fur- 
nish iuformation of all improvements in these departments. The 
proprietors will use their utmost endeavors to concentrate the best 
talent in their management ; to have the mechanical execution and 
appearance greatly improved, and to render it entirely worthy of 
the patronage of practical and intelligent farmers. 

PosTMASTERS are permitted BY Law to remit money free of post- 
age. The friends of agriculture are respectfully requested to assist 
in obtaining subscribers. Back numbers or volumes can be fur- 
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GEO. W. MERCHANT'S CELEBRATED 
GARGLING OIL, 
OR removing the following diseases from horses, &c.—Freah 
Wounds, Spavins, Sweeney, Galis of all kinds, Fistula, Sitfast, 
Sprains, Bruises, Strcins, Lameness, Cracked Heels, Sand Cracks, 
Ring Bone, Foundercd Feet, Poll Evil, Scratches or Grease, Wind- 
galls, Horn Distemper, &c. ‘ : 

This Oil is prepared from the choicest selected materials, only at 
the Labratory of the Proprietor, Leckport, N.Y. For testimonials, 
synopsis of diseases, and mode of treatment, sce pamphlet, which 
accompanies each bottle. 

For sale at the Rochester Seed Store, and by most of the respect- 
able Druggists in the States. 

Rochester, January 11, 1843. 
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From Coiman’s Fourth Report of the Agriculture of Massachusetts. 


SIEEP HUSBANDRY. 


10. Surer.—The next portion of live stock in the 
county which deserves our notice, is sheep. Of 
sheep six months old and upwards, there are return- 
ed to the last Valuation Committee, 50,141; and in 
respect to numbers, Franklin stands third in the 
Commonwealth, containing, however, only about 
five-twelfths as many as are found in Berkshire 
county. The number returned by Benton and Bar- 
ry in 1837, amounted to 55,975. These amounts, 
it is presumed. refer only to store sheep. Besides 
these, large numbers of wether sheep are purchased 
annually to be fatted for the market. few of which 
are kept over six, and many not more than three 
and four months. 

The largest flock of sheep kept by any one far- 
mer in the county, within my knowledge, dees not 
exceed nine hundred. Few flocks exceed two and 
three hundred, and many farmers keep ouly a small 
number. The sheep are kept almost entirely in the 
hill towns, where pasturage is abundant. Ashfield, 
Coleraine, Char'emont, Leyden, and Conway are 
the towns in which the sheep husbandry prevails. 

The kinds of sheep usually kept, are of fine wool, 
and generally three-fourths and seven-eighths blood 
of the merino. The Saxony have been introduced, 
and the wool of some of the flocks is of remarkable 
fineness. The Saxony, however, do not prevail to 
much extent, as most of the sheep are bred without 
an extraordinary expense of care or pains in the se- 
lection of the finest wooled, or the preservation of 
purity of blood. Of the finest wooled Saxony sheep 
very little pure steck is to be found in the county. 
Of the sheep found in this county, generally, the 
average yield of well-washed wool is about thr'e 
pounds. This, however, must be considered as a 
large estimate. From the accouts of the product 
in wool, given at the time of the introduction of the 
merino into the country from Spain, when four 
pounds and more to a sheep were stated as the yield 
of whole flocks, there would seem to have been a 
decline in their productiveness. This is, however, 
with more probability, attributable to the cleaner 
washing of the wool, than what formerly prevailed. 
Tt may be, likewise, that, at that time, when, from 
their rareness, they were exorbitantly valued com- 
pared with preseut prices, they were kept with much 
more liberality than they now are. The effect of 
high keeping is to increase the quantity of the wool, 
while it renders it less fine. It may be owing, in 
some decree, to another circumstance, which is, the 
suffering of the breed to deteriorate, from a want of 
eare and selection in the propagation. The yield 
of the pure Saxony, is seldom more than two 
pounds to a sheep; and, in many large flocks, it is 
Jess than this. In one case where the woo! was of 
a very superior quality, the yield was only one pound 
and ten ounces per head. Yet I know, on the oth- 
er hand, where extraordinary skill and care are used 
both in the keeping and breeding of the sheep, at 
least three extensive flocks, the average yield of 
which is nearly three pounds of well-washed wool, 
which has commanded one and sometimes one and 
a half dollar per pound. 

The hilly portions of the county are well adapted 
to the sheep husbandry, though, of late years, the 
fiuctuarions and the reduction in the prices of wool 
have discouraged it. ‘here is, however, as far as 
the raising of wool is concerned, a compensation for 
this, in the low price of the fine-wooled sheep, com- 
pared with that which they formerly commanded. 
The sheep are kept, in general, until five and seven 
years old ; and the annual increase of a well-mana- 
ged flock, may be set down as from one-quarter to 
oue-third, that is, one lamb raised to every four or 
three wintered, including all kinds. The losses, 
under indiscreet or negligent management, are some- 
times very great. Sheep are sometimes suffered to 
lamb too carly; the ewes are, in some cases, very 
poorly kept; there is a want of provision, as it re- 
spects warmth and comfort of the ewes in the yean- 
ing; aud no provision of succulent food is made for 
them where they come in before the season of grass. 
The fine-wooled sheep require particular care. 
‘They are more tender than our native sheep or the 
mixed bloods ; but there are, within my knowledge, 
individuals whose management is so excellent, that 
they would think almost as much of losing a lamb 
through neglect, as of Josing a child; and with 
flocks of the very finest-wooled sheep, I have known 
one hundred and one lambs raised from oue hun- 


and carefulness, which never fail to bring with them 


an ample reward. 

The cost of keeping a sheep is, of course, differ- 
ently estimated in different parts of the country. In 
a report made some yeats since to a committee of 
Congress, the cost was put down at one dollar per 
head, through the year. There is no part of Mas- 
sachusetts where this will nearly meet the expense. 
Many farmers are in the habit of rating the keeping 
of ten sheep, as equal to the keeping of one cow. 
This is an equally loose mode of estimating it. It 
may not be amiss in this case, to refer to some actu- 
al trials of the amount of food consumed in a given 
time. 

Bordley states that a ton (2,240 Ibs.) of hay was 
eaten by 700 sheep ina day, which was equal to 
3 2-10 lbs. each, and the supply was scanty, Fea- 
therstonhaugh, dating from Duanesburgh, New- 
York, says:—* The winters here average about 135 
days of toddering; and I know, by actual experi- 
ment, that 7 healthy sheep, during that period, will 
eata ton of hay; which, valued at seven dollars, 
leaves each sheep charged with a dollar per head 
for wintering. This would be at the rate of 2 10-23 
pounds per day. Fifty-two sheep, in a trial of 23 
days, besides 31-100 of a quart of corn each per day, 
consumed 1 12-25 pound of hay. Twenty sheep, in 
another case, besides a liberal allowance of turneps 
aud corn, consumed 305 pounds of hay in 7 days; 
which was equal to 2 5-28 pounds per day. These 
experiments give very different results. Something 
is, without doubt, to be attributable to the kind and 
condition of the sheep. Sheep of a large size will 
require more than the smaller kinds; and sheep in 
a lean condition, more than those which are fat. It 
will be but reasonable to allow, I think, 2 pounds of 
hay as the daily consumption of a healthy sheep in 
the winter. Our sheep in general, require fodder- 
ing at the barn, ordinarily 5 months or 150 days in 
the year, which would be 300 pounds of hay toa 
sheep. This, at 6 dollars per ton, would be 90 cts. 
Add to this 1 bushel of oats, 33 cents ; and 30 weeks 
pasturage at 3 cents per week, 90 cents,—the whole, 
two dollars and thirteen cents. Add to this the in- 
terest upon the value of the sheep, two dollars, aty 
10 per cent. risks included, 20 cents. Total, two 
dollars and thirty-three cents. We may substitute 
for the bushel of oats, 14 bushels of ruta-baga, at 10 
cents per bushel, 15 cents; and we may reduce the 
price of pasturage to 3 cents per week, which would 
be GO cents. Total, one dollar and sixty-five cents, 
for the yearly keeping of a sheep. We may consid- 
er the manure as an equivalent for the attendance 
and interest. 

Now what is the return for this keeping ? Three 
pounds of wool, at 50 cents per pound, one dollar 
and fifty cents; one lamb in four, or one-fourth of 
a lamb, that is, fifty cents, which returns produce 
two dollars per head. Such a result as this, would 
be deemed a full and profitable compensation. 
These calculations are of course necessarily affected 
by a variety of circumstances. such as the season 
and the state of the markets, and the kind of sheep, 
so that it is difficult, by any mode of calculation, to 
arrive at precision in results which may be affected 
by so many contingencies. The farmer may always 
feel satisfied if he can get a fair compensation for his 
produce, making all due allowance for the consump- 
tion of it onthe place. This, with good manage- 
meut, the sheep husbandry is, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, as likely to do as any branch of hus- 
bandry which is pursued. It is attended with as 
few risks as any; and the care of no live stock is 
more agreeable to persons interested in domestic 
animals. 

Of the different kinds of sheep among us, in se- 
lecting those which are to be reared, regard must be 
had to the circumstances of a farmer's location, and 
the objects for which he raises them. At present 
among us, the demand for the very finest kinds of 
wool, is notso great as for those of a medium qual- 
ity; nor does the price which is paid for it, bear so 
fair a proportion te the expense and difficulty of 
raising it., The yield of the finest Saxonies is not 
more than 24 pounds ; and, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary success of some persons in raising them, 
it must be admitted that they are more tender than 
other sheep, and more likely to suffer from the se- 
verity of our winters. At 80 cents per pound, which 
would be much beyond present prices, the yield 
would be one dollar and eighty cents. But there is 
little prospect of the price of wool being so high 
again very soon. The Saxony sheep being more 


is, of course, much less demand for the lambs, 
which were at one time readily sold for ten and fi. 
teen dollars each. The inferior size of the Saxony | 
sheep renders them unsuitable for mutton. 

The next kind of sheep common among us, is the 
merino. The Saxony may be considered as an im. 
proved merino. The true merino, formerly intro. 
duced into the country from Spain, is a sheep of 
considerably larger size than the Saxony, and its 
wool inferior in point of fineness, yet more adapted 
to general use. Of the pure merino, very few flocks 
exist in the country: the seven-eighths and three. 
fourths blooded are the most common. These, jn 
general, give a clip of three pounds; and when the 
finest Saxony brings a price of eighty cents, this 
may be expected to command fifty to sixty cents, 
At fifty cents, it would preduce one dollar and fifty 
cents. At sixty cents, oue dollar and eighty Cents, 
which would be equal to the yield of the Saxony 
eighty cents, with the advantage on the part of the 
merino, of superior hardiness and more certain sye. 
cess in raising lambs. ‘These prices are considera. 
bly beyond the present (1841) market. Besides 
these, there have been introduced into the county | 
the Dishley or Bakewell sheep. ‘These sheep are | 
remarkable for their size, symmetry, and fatness, 
They have small and clean heads, broad and flat 
backs, square and full sterns, and round bodies ; ang 
when in high condition, may be said to display the 
art of breeding, in perfection. No animal can be 
more beautiful. ‘Their wool is long, and adapted 
for spinning into worsted. The average clip is from 
six to seven pounds, which, when half-blood mering 
commands forty cents, will bring about thirty cents 
per pound. ‘They are of a tender constitution, and 
require particular care and most liberal keeping, 
Their mutton is generally highly valued in the mar. 
ket, though it is too much loaded with fat, excepting 
for the Epicurean palate. The four quarters, after 
being dressed, often considerably exceed one hund- 
red pounds, and in some cases, one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Attempts have been made to improve the 
sizeof the merino, by crossing them with the Dish- 
ley. The first cross has succeeded well; but the 
second has resulted in the deterioration of both. The 
short-wooled and the long-wooled being distinct re 
ces from each other, should not be intermingled. 

The next breed of sheep likely to become promi- 
nent among us, is the South-Down. These area 
sheep of medium size, very compact in form, with 
clean heads and black feet and muzzles; extremely 
hardy, maintaining theniselves in good condition, 
even upon inferior keeping; and affording as fine 
mutton as can be sent into the market. ‘The aver 
age yield of wool on the South-Down, is three and 
ahalf pounds. The pile is short, and the quality 
with respect to fineness, inferior to the mering, 
though it is of ready sale with the manufactures. 
There is little doubt that a judicious cross of the 
South-Downs with the merinos, would greatly im | 
prove the hardiness and mutton properties of the 
latter, and the quality of the wool of the former; 
and is likely to give us a sheep well adapted to our 
climate and mode of keeping, and to the production 
of wool and mutton. As yet, these sheep have been 
diffused in the State in a very limited degree ; but 
as some of the best of the kind for breeding have 
been introduced into the country, and are available 
tothe farmers upon reasonable terms, we may hope 
that this stock will soon be appreciated and greatly 
extended. 

Of what is called our native sheep, we can scaree 
ly be said to have any distinct race. The sheep 
which our farmers were accustomed to keep before 
the introduction of the fine-wooled varicties, were’ 
large, coarse-boned, and coarse-wooled animal 
yielding from three to four pounds of coarse wok 
extremely hardy, propagating fast, and presenting 
occasionally individuais of great thrift and size. But 
the fine-wooled sheep have been so extensi¥ 
spread in the country, that it is extremely diffe 
to find any animals which are not more or less tint 
tured with their blood. By a selection, howevth 
from what remains of the old stock, individuals a 
often found adinirably suited for stall-feeding forte 
market. 

The demand for mutton within twenty years pa 
has been constantly increasing, and so is likely® 
continue. This has given much encouragement ® 
the business of fatting wethers for the market; 
in general, this, it is believed, has paid a much bet 
ter profit than the stall-feeding of beef. The cor 
sumption of the produce of the farm upon the fam 
is, in this way, rendered easy. The manure pit 
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dred ewes. Such are the results of superior skill 
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| 1 by the folding and stall-feeding of sheep, es- 
sway where, as should always be the case, they 
are abundantly supplied with litter and likewise 


with turneps or other succulent vegetables, is equal 
in value to any which can be preduced in its appli- 
cation to cultivated grain crops, or to grass lands ; 
and where the raw material is abundant, may be 
made in quantities which would surprise the inex- 
perienced. It is, in England, with sheep as with 
neat cattle, that many of their best sheep are fatted 
upon straw and turneps, without either hay or grain. 
The fatting of animals by such a process, must un- 
doubtedly require a much longer time than is given 
among us to that object; and in our Indian corn and 
meal, we have an article for this object, which, in 
nutritive properties, when given to almost any ani- 
mal, is not surpassed, if it be equalled, by any oth- 
ers. ‘Our sheep, in general, are fed with hay, corn 
or meal, oil-cake, and potatoes; and if put up in 
good condition, are, in six weeks, under judicious and 
faithful care, made fit for market. 

In selecting sheep for fatting, it is indispensable to 
success to select those which are in a thrifty and 
good condition. * It is in vain to undertake by any 
mode of feeding, to fat a poor or lean sheep with any 
hope whatever of profit or success. The greatest 
profit will always be made upon the fattest and 
thriftiest sheep ; and loss is almost certain to be in- 
curred by any attempt to stall-feed a lean or un- 
thrifiy sheep. The best age for selecting wethers to 
fatten, is from three to five years old. They must 
be fed with the utmost regularity and exactness ; 
strangers must not be suffered to go among them; 
and the greatcst pains must be taken not to disturb 
oralarm them. If folded, fifty are as many as 
should ever beyput in one enclosure, anda less nun- 
ber would be better. ‘There should be a shed un- 
der which they may take shelter at their pleasure, 
and where they may always find a dry bed; and 
their yards, likewise, should be always abundantly 
littercd, because if suffered or compelled to stand in 
wet yards, where there exists a predisposition, they 
are liable to become infected with the foot-rot, a 
most troublesome disorder, and fatal to all thrift, 
separate from its infectious character, which will 
cause it to diffuse itself rapidly Uirough a large flock. 
Their feeding troughs, likewise, and mangers should 
be kept thoroughly clean, and their yards well sup- 
plied with pure water. In selecting sheep for stall- 
feeding, the fine-wooled kinds often make up for 
want of size, in the superior value of the fleece. 

This matter is of so much importance to the far- 
mers in the interior, that I shall go more at large 
into it, and illustrate it by some actual experiments 
of which I have received an authentic account. 

1. Experiment in stall-feeding sheep. 

Forty wether sheep from 2 to 3 years old. Cost 
$192 each. Put up Ist December. Sold March 
5th, at $4 per head, in the yard. 

Feed. From 1 Dec. to 15 Dec. 1 gill of 
; corn per day, 600 gills. 
From 15 Dec. to 29 Dec. 2 gills 
of corn per day, 1120 * 
From 29 Dee. to 14 Feb. 3 gills 
of corn per day, 2640 * 





Equal to 28% bus. 
From 14 Feb. to 5 Maach, 1 bushel per 
day day to 40 sheep, 19 
Total of corn, 473 bus. 
From 1 Dec. to 10 Jan. 3 bushels of tur- 


neps per day, 123 
From 10 Jan. to 5 March, between 5 and 
G busheis, say 54, 297 





Total of turneps, 420 bus. 
Hay, by estimation, 2000 Ibs. at $10. 


Corn, 473 bushels, at 50 eents, 24 00 
Turneps, 420 bushels, at 10 cents, 42 00 
Hay, 2000 pounds, at $10, 10.00 
Cost of 40 sheep, at $1 92 each, 76 80 





$152 80 
Proceeds of sale, at $4 each, 5th March, 160 00 





Balance in favor of sheep, S7 20 
Manure considered equivalent to the attendance. 


2. Experiment in stall-feeding sheep. 


Dec. 9th. Put up to be stall-fed, 50 wether sheep. 
* 17th. 6 “6 12 ” 
* 18th. ‘“ “ 52 ss 


Feed consumed by them as follows: 
Swedish turneps (ruta-baga) 862 bu. at 10 cts. 86 2 
English flat turneps, 125 * 6“ 62 


Indian corn, 37 * 70 * 25 90 


Sales of above sheep, 62, at $4 each, and 
22 at $4 08 each—advance on 
114, 175 16 


Net balance in favor of the sheep, $17 05 


N. B. It was noted that the thrift of the above 
sheep was injured by the prevalence of the foot-rot 
among them; and the sale affected by a large num- 
ber in the market on the day they were offered. Had 
they been offered a month earlicr, they would have 
brought as much as at the time they were sold. In 
regard to circumstances of this nature, no certain 
calculations can be made; but they illustrate the 
caprices to which all such operations are liable. 

3. Experiment in stali-feeding sheep. 

180 wether sheep of superior size and condition, 
were put up to be stall-fed on the 1st of December. 

125 delivered on the 11th Feb. were sold at $5 per 
head. 

55 delivered on the 18th Feb. were sold at $5 25 
per head. 

Cost of the above sheep. 

118 wether sheep, at $2 50 per head, 


295 00 





2 ‘* cosset sheep, at $3.00 per head, 6 00 
60 ‘ sheep, at $3 063 per head, 183 75 
Commissions for purchase aud driving, 25 
cents each, 45 00 
Interest an $530 at 10 per cent. including 
risks, 13 25 
$543 00 


Produce consumed in fatting the above sheep. 
519 bushels turneps. at 10 cents per bush. 51 90 
— corn, at 75 ” “ 113 25 
Hay, at 2} Ibs. per day each, 33,362 Ibs. 

Tons 16, 1,562 lbs. at $8 per 2,000 lbs. 133 44 





S341 59 


| Cash received for above sheep, 913 75 





Net balance in favor of the sheep, $72 16 


Nore. The amount of hay charged as above, 
was matter of estimate rather than of measurement. 
Tweuty of the above flock, put by themselves and 
fed as fully as possible, consumed in three days 150 
lbs. ; and in the succeeding four days, 155 pounds, 
or 305 pounds in seven days-=2 5-28 pounds each 
per day. Ona previous.trial of this kind of a flock 
of sheep of a smaller average size, the consumption 
of hay was equal to 148-100 each per day. Amend 
the account, then, by allowing 2 lbs. each per day. 
From 33,362 Ibs. deduct 1-5=26,690 ths. 

cost 106 76. Now 133 44—106=26 68 


cents, 26 68 
Call the interest and risk, 7 per cent. in- 

stead of 10 per cent. $13 25—9 27=3 98 3 98 
Estimate the turneps at 8 cents instead of 

10 cents, $51 90—41 52=-10 33 10 38 





Amt. of difference in charges in favor of sheep 41 04 
Add former balance in their favor, 72 16 





Balance in favor of the sheep, $113 20 
The above sheep, when put up, were in good con- 
dition and of a large size taken asa whole. The 
price at which they were sold was low compared 
with many sales at the time. The native blood 
predominated in them. 

These are the most exact experiments which have 
come within my knowledge in regard to the fatting 
of wethers. The result is in a degree subject to the 
same caprices and fluctuations as the fatting of beef; 
but in general, under good management, it aflords 
a compensatory return. The towns of Shelburne 
and Conway, are particularly interested in this mat- 
ter; and they are in the habit of sending aanually 
many very fat sheep to Brighton market. The or- 
dinary commissions charged for driving fat sheep 
from Connecticut river to Boston, are from twenty- 
five cents to thirty-three cents each. Fifty cents are 
sometimes charged, where the sheep are remarka- 
bly valuable. 

(> The remainder of this Report is in type, togerher 
with two valuable letters relating to the management of 
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114 at $2 50, $22! 


| Sheep. 


uc 


Hay (rewen) 9942 Ibs. at 40 cts. per 100 lbs. 39 76 
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From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 


Decrease of the Whale Fishery. 

It seems by no means improbable, that, in pro- 
cess of time, the Whaling business may greatly de- 
cline in the United States, as it has already done in 
England. The increasing difficulties of the employ- 
ment, consequent upon the retirement of the whales 
to remote and almest inaccessible retreats, and the 
numerous inventions for supplying the place of oil, 
can hardly fail, at least, to prevent the increase in 
the business which would otherwise take place. 

The editor of the Nantucket Inquirer states that 
the northern whale fishery from the port of Hull in 
England, has actually come to an end. Formerly, it 
would seem, no less than sixty ships were fitted out 
from that port, for Greenland and Davis’ Straits. 
This fleet has been gradually diminishing, until it 
has become reduced to two small ships. ‘These re- 
turned last season, one with the product of a single 
whale, the other with that of only four small ones. 

The time has been, remarks the editor of the In- 
quirer, when from thirty to forty ships arrived at 
Hull in a single season, bringing the blubber of half 
a thousand fish, producing some 5000 tons of oil. 
Now, the two remaining vessels have brought but 
about 50 tons—-resulting in a most ruinous loss to the 
owners. Newcastle, and other northern British 
ports, have fared even still worse; and the editor of 
the Hull paper, after declaiming against the trade, 
as a system of gambling, giving fortunes to a few 
lucky adventurers, impoverishing others, depriving 
sailors of half their education, turning aside the reg- 
ular channel of commercial enterprise, and adding 
nothing to the general capital, concludes that “a 
cure has been nearly effected of the whale fishing 
mania.” ‘The decline and final fall of the fishery is 
ascribed partly to the gradually growing conviction 
of its unproductiveness, and to the fact the fishing 
stations having become almost inaccesible, by rea- 
son of the vast quantities of ice accumulated in and 
around their customary passages. 

By the recent report of Mr. Ellsworth, the intelli- 
gent and indefatigable Commissioner of Patents, we 
learn that the Hog is about to become a formidable 
rival to the Waatx, in the production of oil. 

The report contains a table of agricultural statis- 
tics of the thirty States and Territories, estimated 
for the year 1841; and in this table, the number of 
Swine for that year is 26,301,293. The editor of the 
Philadelphia Ledger makes the following calcula- 
tion; assuming for the sake of round numbers, 264 
millions as the whole number, and fifty pounds as 
the average weight of each, we shall have an ag- 
gregate of 1,325 millions of pounds; and if we as- 
sume one half of this as the quantity of lard, we 
shall have an aggregate of 6624 millions of pounds. 
The discovery announced by Mr. Ellsworth, is that 
lard yields an oil, in all respects, and for all purposes, 
equal to the best sperm oil. Eight pounds of lard 
are equal in weight to one gallon of sperm oil, and 
the whole is convertible into oloine, or ot/, and stea- 
rine, or spermaccli. The proportion of the two sub- 
stances in lard is not mentioned inthe report; but we 
will suppose what must be near the truth, that a 
pound of lard will yield two thirds of its weight in 
oleine, or fluid oil. Then the whole of the 6620 
millions of pounds of lard will yield 4414 millions 
of pounds of oil, equal to 554 millions of gallons. 
The proceeds of the whale fisherics in 1841 were 
about 5 millions of gallons of sperm oil, and about 
64 millions of gallons of whale and fish oil, or an 
ageregate of 114 millions. If then all the swine 
now in the country were converted into lard for oil, 
the product would be five times greater than that of 
the whale fishery. But we must assume that not 
more than one half of the whole number of swine 
are slaughtered in any one year, that the average 
weight is not less than one hundred pounds, and that 
one half of this weight is lard. Upon this calcula- 
tion, the annual product of swine slaughtered will 
be 6624 millions of pounds, and of lard 4414 mill- 
ions of pounds. We will next suppose that onl? one 
fifth of this quantity is used for oil, the rest being 
consumed as pork; and we have 11 millions of gal- 
lons of oil, or a quantity equal to the product of the 
whale fishery. But to this we must add the stearine 
from lard, in the proportion of one third. If then 
6624 millions of pounds yield one third, or 21 
millions of pounds of stearine, and one filth of the 
whole quantity of pork be used for oil, the product 
will be 44,200,000 pounds of stearine; and thus if 
only one fifth of the pork now produced annually be 
converted into oil, the product, in articles equal to 





Thoy will appear in the Farmer for March, 


spermaceti and pure sperm oil, will exceed the whole 
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eeds of the whale fishery in spermaceti and oils 
of all kinds!! The result is truly surprising. 

The expense of procuring these substances from 
pork is an important consideration; and according 
to the report, when lard is at six cents for the pound, 
the oil can be sold for a good profit at 50 cents a gal- 
lon, and the stearine is aclear gain besides. But 
the present average price of lard in the Western 
States is only four or tive cents. With these facts 
before us, we see a new and almost boundless field 
of wealth opened toour agriculture, especially in the 
new states. In 1840, the quantity of sperm oil ex- 
ported was about five millions of gallons, and the 
consumption at home about six and a quarter mill- 
ions. Therefore the present agriculture of the coun- 
try would alone supersede the whole whale fishery, 
both for exportation and domestic consumption; and 
to this we must add, that this agriculture will in- 
crease with the population of the country, if no new 
field be opened for its products, and in a much more 
rapid ratio with this new field for enterprise. 








To the Agents for the Farmer. 
PRICE REDUCED! 

Agreeably to our promise in the January number, and in 
consideration of the many complaints of former subscri- 
bers, who say they want the paper but find it extremely 
difficult to obtain money sufficient to pay for the whole year 
in advance; we now say to Post Masters and Agents, that 
we will reccive subscriptions on the following terms, if or- 
dered before the first of Apri!—payments in advance, and 
current money remitted free of postage. 

HALF VOLUME. 
Fifty cents fur half year. 
5 copies fur $2 


WHOLE VOLUME. 
One Dollar per year. 
4 copies for $3 
7 . 5 14 5 
15 10 30 10 
Agents who send for 50 copies or more, will be allowed 
40 per cent. discount from the subscription price. 
0G Agents who have remitted for this volume, will be 
entitled to the benefit of the above, by giving notice in their 


succeeding orders. 
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Seasonable Hints. 

The present season of comparative rest enables most 
people to indulge in social visitings, amongst their friends 
and relatives. In addition to the pleasure which these 
visits afford, much that is highly instructive and beneficial 
may be derived from them, by a!] who possess an active 
and observiag mind, particularly the farmer. 

To him they present an excellent opportunity of seeing 
what others are dving, and how they are doing it, and of 
comparing his own with theirs. Such comparisons, if con- 
ducted ia a proper spirit, not that of self-sufficiency, may 
be made productive of great good. Whatever he may see 
worthy of alopting, he should note down, and wherever he 
can suggest an improvement to his friend ke should do so; 
thus conferring mutual benefits. The farm yard, with the 
subjects directly before the eyes, is an excellent place to 
discuss the merits of the different varieties of grains, root 
crops, herds of animals, aud modes of feeding them, the 
fitness of the various implements, the construction of build- 
ings, racks, troughs, Kc. 

The orncuarp may alsv be improved. 
case, now-a-days, at least generally so, that instead cf the 
wine or brandy bottle being introduced as a proof of hospi- 
tality, a dish of fine fruit is handed around, and whenever 
we incet with any superiur to our own we should immedi- 
The friend who so hospitably 
These may new be 
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ately procure a few scions. 
entertains us will not refuse the favor. 
cut and placed in sand in the cellar, until the proper season 
arrives to set them. 

When such facilities as ours are possessed, for procuring 
choice varieties of fruit, and with a soil and climate most 
admirably adapted, as experience has ful'y shown, to their 
growth, no one except through utter negligence, need long 
be under the necessity of presenting such a dish of fruit to 
his friend as will cause him to feel ashamed, or require 
any apolozy. Good fruit is one of the greatest of family 
comforts, and even luxuries; the best substitute for intoxi- 
cating beverages; far surpassing in healthfulness, and 
cheapness too, (which is something these times,) the sweet 
meats and fancy nick-nacks of the pastry cook and corfec- 
tioner. Give then, a proper degree of attention regularly 
to your fruits, embrace every opportunity of enlarging and 
improving your collection, end you will be most amply re- 
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Meteorological Observations, 


MADE AT THE RUCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BY L. WITHERELL, 
FROM DECEMBER 25, to sanuARY 31, 1842. 






























































AGENTS FOR THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE, 
Fresh and Genuine Garden Seeds, raised principally by 





Waanususras ]) Wises.) Weatnen. 1¥ the Proprietor, may be found at wholesale and retail at the 
a) = T= = - = > =| | following places. Also subscriptions received for the 
eo} & 
yp |} Ik zi} | ® x * |? NEW GENESEE FARMER and Gardener's Journal, 
eae % > 2 ? Buffalo, N. Y. W. & G. Bryant, 
a | 5 Lockport, se S. H. Marks, & Co. 
z 12 ‘po ’ 
|x| | Middleport, “ J. Craig & Co. 
26 | 30 32 30 30.66 7” a w |cloudy,'cloudy, Albion, “ Swan & Cornell, 
Q7 | 34 | 32 39.66 || w N w |cloudy,|cloudy, di “ 4 i 
28 | 23/24/13 || 21.66 |) we) we | fair, fair, eee se eS. Ca 
29 | » | 30 = — sE| 8s |snow, jsnow, Brockport, Geo. Allen, 
30 : 37 | 2 21. SW) N Ww /snow, |snow Ss ; “ - 
31 16 21/19 18.5 Nwi\ Nw snow, |snow, Seotevilte, Andres & Garbute, 
1 15 Is 2 14.5, x x |fair, |fair, Le Roy, bad Tompkins & Morgan, 
8 | 34 25.66 ||c sE'swNw/snow, |snow . , 
3 12/16/| 8 12, wilw |snow, |snow, Batavia, J. V.D. Verplank, 
4 = | 20 | 18 ay 8 Ww! s w |snow, ‘snow, York, os Murphy & Whitney, 
5 | 24/38) 32 31.66 || s & |s s wicloudy, cloudy, . WN ig 
6 26 43 | 42 SUES ii sElseE cloudy, |cloudy,| Attica, = R. & N. Wells, 
7 | 43/50) 43 45.16|| s | s |eloudy,'cloudy, Perry, “ L. B. Parsons & Son, 
8 42 45 34 3745 8 E |s 8 wirain, jcloudy, |.28 M tM i. os R. Sl 
2 2% 33 29 | 31. w| w |fair, | fair, ne eee ee > epee 
37 | 46 | : | 40. se|se |rain, |rain, |* Geneseo * G. W. Wym: 
ll 33 | 36 | 34 | 34.16 || N w| Nn w |cloudy,'cloudy, |.83 Cc de . oe ‘ ; — 
12 | 8 3 3 35. SSE s cloudy, cloudy, anan aigua,  « M. W heeler, 
13 136 3 35.5 w w_ |cloudy,| cloudy, Geneva bad y z § 
14 | 254 27 25 | 26.5, sW| w_ |snow, (snow, W le es Veo Bouts & om, 
15 | es 34 32 29.83 w | w_ |eloudy, cloudy, aterloo, Thomas McClintock, 
16 231 3 Ss E| NE jcloudy, cloudy Q ; ‘a nel? - Ko 
17 | 15/33 | 30 lees lieal fain,” fain, ys Seneca Falls, Haskins & Keeler, 
13 | 36 49 ‘l | 43, se| w (fair,  |farr, Auburn, és T. M. Hunt, 
19 42 | 524 | 47.66 || s w| s w |cloudy, \clandy. ys ¥ 
2 | 44/49/45 || 47. s w| s w |cloudy, vy Syracuse, fs T. B. Fitch & Co. 
21 » S = ape s W| sw /fair, | fair, Utica, bed J.-E. Warner, 
22 , 0 | 3 | 37.1 NW/ NW irainy, |cloudy, 
93 | 31/40/39 || 37.66|| w w |rainy, |cloudy, Oswego, is D. Canfield, 
24 | a = > — N W| N W /snow, -|snow, Cazenovia, ” A. Ford, 
~ " | 2 a i 2 a - 
5 | 51\2 oe ees Hamilton, ee J. A. Mott, 
Range of thermometer for the month, 52 degrees. Palmyra, “ Hoyt & May. 


Th. fall of rain and meited snow during the month of December, 
28 inches. Do, 1841,2.53 inches. Do. 1840, 1.93 inches. 
Meant mperature of Dec. 1842, 27 d grees. 
Do. “ 1841, 30.6 
Do. “ 1840, 25.37 “ 


REMARKS ON THE WEATHER FROM DECEMBER 26th To 
JANUARY 26th. 

Dec. 26—Cloudy—wind west. 

Dec. 29—Commenced snowing this morning—excellent 
sleighing. 

Jan. 1.—Fair—Ttermometer 4 this evening at 9 o’clock 
—the lowest it hus been this winter. 

Jan. 2.—Very mild—snowed moderately in the morning. 

Jan. 3.—Snow squalls—coldest day this winter. 

Jan. 7.—Snow melting rapidly—rain this evening. 

Jan. 8.—Showers this morning—‘‘January thaw’’—snow 
nearly gone—mud begins to abound. A bright solar rain- 
bow this morning a little before 11 o’clock, spanning the 
northern horizon with its beautiful arch. 

Jan. 9.—Spring weather. 

Jan. 10.—A powerful rain this afternoon—forgy towards 
sunset. Hudson river clear of ice. 
* Jan. 11.—Genesee river very high. 

Jan. 14.—Snowed a little last night. 

Jan. 16.—Lunar halolast evening, ancommonly brilliant 
—it has been said to indicate foul weather, but this was 
followed by very fine weather. 














Rochester, February 1, 1843. C. F. CROSMAN, 
AGENTS FOR THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 


I>" In addition to the numerous Post Masters, and other 








friends of agriculture, who have generously aided the cirew 
lation of this paper, the following gentlemen will receive 
subscriptions in their different towns and cities: 


New York, Geo. C. Thorburn, (Seedsman,) 
“ 


Albany, Wm. Thorburn, 
Troy, Henry Warren, 
Lansingburgh, John Bacon, “ 
Beston, Mass., Little & Brown, 

- oe Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 

” ea Hovey. & Co. “s 
Worcester, * Clarendon Harris, 
Lowell, “ — D. Bixby, 
Salem, es John M. Ives, Francis Putman, 
Greenfield, “ James Deane, 
Lyun, " Charles Coolidge, 
Danverse, * S. Proctor, 


Portsmouth, N. H. Nathaniel March, 
Providence, R. I. Hiram Fuller, 
Hartford, Cenn. F. W. Bull, 


Jan. 17.-——Cloudless. Toronto, U.C. Lyman Farr & Co. 

Jan. 22.—Moderate rain this morning. Kingston, “ J. W. Brent, John Creighton, 

Jan. 23.— Do. Hamilton, “ Samuel Kerr, 

Jan. 24 and 25.—Snow squalls, with high wind. First Galt, ha John Davidson, 
gardening this season, the 8th. First plowing, 231. The Brantford, “ John Curtis, 

rete } = fo > ; 
winter thus far has been mild. London, “ John Norval. 

ROCHESTER PROGUCE MARKET, Traveling Agents, 

Wheat, 2 to 75 cents; Fiour, (retail) 350; Cora,31; Parley, 31; Eyvmor Haixe 3, 5 iS eS Rochester, 
Oats 1! to 15; Beans, 75 to 80; Peas, 32; Potatoes, 14 to128; Clover Cuartes W. Briccs fi 
Sced, 4 00 to 500; Timothy, 100; Hay, 500 to 660; Wood, 200 stellaarh greats . a 

DanieEL Witcox, - - - “ 


to 250; Salt,1 12; Eggs, 10 to 12}; Hams, 4to5; Cheese, 5 00 per 
100; Butter, 9 to 10; Lard, 5to 6; Pork, 250 to 3 00; Beef, 250 to 
275; Wool, 15 to 30; Sheep Skins, 25 to 50; Green Hides, 3; Dry 


Hides, 6; Calf Skins, 6. 





Others wanted who can give good references as to char 
CROSMAN & SHEPARD. 


acter. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ATWATER’S PORTABLE STEAM 
GENERATOR. 
TEPHEN ATWATER, of this city, has recently obtained a pr 

WW tent on his “‘ Portable Steam Generator,” noticed by the Com 
mittee of the Monroe County Agricultural Fair, in the 
number of the Farmer. This ucetul machine is now being manufac- 
tured by T. M. & J. W. Warrant, No. 18, South St. Paul Street, 
and single machines or county rights may be obtained by apj 
there or to Emmor Ilatnes, at the Rochester Seed Store, on 
reasonable terms. February, 1843. 

pase sot jo ony, = 


VALUABLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 
NVHE subscriber offers for sale his real estate on North-Street, 
consisting of four acres of land, divided into TWENTY THREE 
BUILDING LOTS, worth from one to four hundred dollars each. 
Also a House and Lot on the same plot, worth six hundred 
with a first rate cellar, and a well of exccllent water, and every Way 
convenient for a small family. If not sold before spring, the 
will be rented, in connexion with land enough for a Vegetable 
den for marketing purposes. Terms will be made easy to purcht 
sers, and title indisputable. ERASTUS SHEPARD. 
Rochester, January, '43. 


li See 
FROM THE POWER PRESS OF ERASTUS SHEPARD, 


No. 20, State Street, Rockester, sign of the Daily Evening Pott. 
07 All kinds of Book and Job Printing dove promptly. 
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